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Chapter One 


A 

T AFFY was the only one of the crowd to appear in the 
dining-room that morning. The others were break¬ 
fasting in their rooms on strong tea and aspirins, or were 
still asleep, after last night’s wild party. Taffy had been as 
wild as the rest, but she hadn’t had much to drink: a couple 
of cocktails and one—or at most two—glasses of wine were 
more than enough for her. The others teased her and 
Jeremy called her Pussyfoot, but she didn’t care; she couldn’t 
see any fun in feeling sick and headachy next day. 

The crowd were spending a week-end at a riverside hotel. 
Taffy was the youngest. She hadn’t been called up yet, and 
she had not volunteered for any of the Sendees. She had 
had some vague idea of doing so, but Jeremy laughed her 
out of it. “For heaven’s sake,” he had begged, “don’t 
come all over smug and do-or-die. Have a good time as 
long as you can.” 

It seemed reasonable. The other girls in this set had 
managed to wangle out of war work even when they were 
called; they had delicate mothers to look after or were 
afflicted themselves with obscure delicacy which made them 
unfit; at any rate, they said so and got away with it. As for 
the men, they were in reserved occupations. 

Taffy, as a matter of fact, was only just out of school— 
the convent school where she had been ever since Mother 
died, when Taffy was three years old. Her people were not 
thohes, but Sir John, her father, a prominent man of 
many affairs, distracted with grief and feeling himself utterly 
unabie to cope with the bringing up of his motherless child* 
had confided her to the nuns, who took babies of that age 
serenely in their stride. Taffy had been very happy at her 
convent, coming back at holiday-time to stay with Daddy 

t - hC ° r g ° ing t0 seaside wit ^ 
Nanny, or occasionally visiting school-friends. 

When the time came to. leave for good she had felt she 
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simply couldn’t do it. She had sought out the Mother 
Superior and asked if she might stay on to receive instruction 
and he admitted to the Church and ultimately take the veil. 
She had found, she explained, that she had a vocation. 

Mother Superior had listened with becoming gravity, if 
with a twinkling eye; she was well versed in this sort of 
thing. She had persuaded her pupil to leave for the time 
being, to go out into the world and test herself. If the 
vocation were real, then Taffy could return and they would 
gladly receive her. Taffy had wept but had finally agreed; now, 
after two months out in the world, she had to acknowledge 
that Mother Superior had been wise. Imagine—just imagine 
—if they had taken her at her word and kept her! Ob, my 
goodness , thought Taffy. 

She had come back to the flat to take her place as mistress 
there, to act as hostess for Daddy; and then Daddy had 
been sent on some sort of mission to the United States. 
The summons had been unexpected and he had been obliged 
to leave virtually at a moment’s notice. He did not like 
leaving Taffy alone, even although Nanny was so devoted 
and capable, and the two other servants, family retainers, 
equally trustworthy. He was very much worried, but there 
was no time to make other arrangements. Then Maida had 
come to the rescue. 

Maida was a cousin several times removed, a married 
woman of twenty-eight or so, whose husband was serving 
overseas. Sir John barely knew her, but she seemed a 
charming person and he accepted with much relief her offer 
to keep an eye on Taffy and see that she was not lonely. 
Taffy was thrilled; Maida was so attractive, so “smart,’ 
had so many friends and, apparently, such good times, that 
it seemed simply marvellous that she should burden herself 
with a girl just out of school. Naturally, it never occurred 
either to the father or the daughter that an extremely pretty, 
very young girl is a decided asset to a dashing matron whose 
charms are beginning to tarnish. 

So Sir John, with a lightened heart, departed, and Maida 
took Taffy under her wing and introduced her to her friends. 
Taffy was dazzled by Maida’s friends. They all seemed to 
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be well off; they were gay, irresponsible, passionate in the 
pursuit of pleasure. They were also very brave; Taffy, 
impressed, learned that they had stayed in London all 
through the blitz. The fact that they had spent those hellish 
nights deep underground, dancing to the strains of a jazz 
band, watching cabaret performers and drinking themselves 
silly while their compatriots fought flames and dug women 
and children out of blazing rubble above their heads, she 
did not know, and no one enlightened her. 

In particular, Taffy was dazzled by Jeremy. Jeremy, who 
was so handsome in his sleek fashion, who danced divinely, 
called head waiters and bartenders by their first names, 
knew his way about stage dressing-rooms, and, altogether, 
was a most fascinating and exciting young man. Taffy had 
hardly been able to believe it when he singled her out for 
special attention. 

It was Jeremy who was responsible for her inclusion in 
this week-end jaunt. Taffy had heard of these gay riverside 
places where Maida and the others frequently foregathered, 
but this was the first time she had been asked to join them. 
She had wanted so much to be included, but at first she 
had been just Maida’s kid cousin, not exactly one of the 
crowd, only on the fringe. The advent of Jeremy had 
changed all that. From their first meeting, a fortnight ago, 
he had singled Taffy out and now here she was, in this 
wonderful place, accepted at last, because she was—oh, 
exciting thought—Jeremy’s girl. 

It was really a most remarkable hotel, thought Taffy. 
The food was marvellous and the drink—well, drink didn’t 
mean much in her life, but she knew how hard it was to 
get. Daddy, for instance, could only obtain about two 
ottles of whisky a month. Yet here it simply flowed like 
water; whisky, gin, champagne, anything you wanted. 
Expensive, to be sure, very expensive indeed, but that did 
not seem to matter to the hotel’s clientele. There was a 
g ooous dance-band, too, and there were rooms where you 
could play roulette and other gambling games; Taffy had 
ways supposed that this sort of thing was against the law, 
t apparently she had been mistaken. There were, in 
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addition to the people who came down from London, a 
lot of pretty girls in beautiful frocks who seemed to be 
hostesses or something. Such a nice idea for the young 
officers who came in from surrounding camps. Allied 
officers, for the most part, Taffy had noticed; probably 
everything was too expensive for the British, poor lambs. 

2 

It was warm and sunny this morning and the hotel 
dining-room, very bright and airy, gave upon a garden 
which sloped to the river. Taffy’s table was in a corner 
beside one of the open french windows; she sat facing the 
big room, the sunlight glinting on her soft, shoulder-length 
hair whose colour accounted for her nickname. Her eye¬ 
brows and lashes were several shades darker, and the eyes 
themselves were a very clear brown, not dark brown, but 
more the colour of old amber. For the rest, she had a 
straight little nose and a childish red mouth, very quick to 
smile She was quick to laugh, too, high, sweet, rather silly 
laughter, as the man who was looking at her from a neigh¬ 
bouring table had reason to know. He had heard that 
laughter of hers last night, confirming his impression of her 
which was not a complimentary one. Brainless little fool, 
he had dubbed her. 

Unconscious of his scrutiny, Taffy looked up from the 
menu she had been studying and said to the waiter in her 
fresh, clear (and brainless) voice: 

“Bacon and eggs. Not really ?” 

“Yes, madame. That is—one egg-”• . „ 

“Bring it to me. Quick! Before anyone else gets it. 

Smiling, the waiter departed, an obvious victim to her 
charm. The man who was watching her shrugged his 
shoulders, then sprang up from his chair as three peop e 
came into the room—a man and a woman and a little gir . 

They were evidently friends of his, seating themselves at 
his table. Taffy glanced at them curiously, wondering who 
they were and why they had come to this somewhat notori¬ 
ously noisy resort. She was always interested in people, 
and liked to make up stories about them. 
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The man who had been looking at herself, and whom she 
noticed now for the first time, was a tall, rangy figure of 
thirty or so, with a rugged face, thick black hair and dark, 
deep-set eyes. Ugly, Taffy said to herself. The other man 
was of slighter build although also tall, and he was very 
much better-looking than the dark one, his hair and small 
military moustache reddish-brown and his eyes hazel. But 
he had a most curious expression. Melancholy? No, not 
quite that. Baffled? Not exactly. But whatever it was, it 
won Taffy’s instant sympathy. 

The woman, evidently his wife, appeared to be about 
twenty-eight or nine. She was small and compact, with 
quantities of fair hair drawn back from her forehead and 
coiled in a large bun at the nape of her neck. She had a 
heart-shaped little face, rather Like the face of a kitten, and 
her grey-green eyes, in shape and setting, were kitten’s eyes. 

“But no woman of that age is a kitten” Taffy said to 
herself. “And why doesn’t she do something to her hair?” 

Taffy was aghast at that hair, so abundant, so lifeless in 
colour so appallingly dressed. How could anyone leave her 
head like that in this day and age? A touch of tinting a 
rew waves—what a difference it would have made. 

The offending coiffure was matched by the plain, service¬ 
able flannel blouse, of fine material and well cut but 
uncompromising, with its high collar and knitted tie. A tweed 
skirt and sensible brogues completed the uninspiring cos- 
tume. Taffy pigeon-holed her. From the country, of good 
farndy, deliberate y unfashionable; the type which takes a 
pride, which finds something admirable in ill-done hair 
unpowdered skin, and unornamental clothes. A devoted 
mother, no doubt; an excellent wife. 

. v J b ‘ Uttle girl was a fairy-like creature of six or seven 
with her father s warm colouring. Her long fair curls were 
shot with gold and she had the same hazel eyes. She had 

^e nS She e kem r n t Seet ? ed ’ u' S ? me reason >slightly ill at 
ease. She kept looking from her father to her mother with 

avouch of anxiety which sat oddly upon one of her tender 

Taffy’s interest quickened. On the surface, this group of 
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people presented as commonplace an appearance as could 
well be. Dowdy little mother and small daughter up from 
the country to meet father who was obviously just arrived 
home on leave; family friend—or uncle, perhaps—accom¬ 
panying them. The sort of group which can be met with 
in every hotel in the land, in every station waiting-room, 
over and over attain. The girl at the corner table could not 
have told why she watched them so closely and strained 
her ears to hear what they were saying, eavesdropping 
unblushingly. Afterwards, she knew it for presentiment and 
the oddest of coincidences. 

It was not difficult to hear what they said, and Taffy was 
quickly in possession of their immediate history. As she 
had supposed, the husband and father was an Army man 
on leave from the Middle East. The big, ugly man was 
also from Egypt but had apparently arrived some time 
earlier; he had escorted the wife and child from Cornwall, 
this hotel, a former rendezvous of theirs in quieter times, 
had been chosen for the meeting in preference to London. 

“But if I had known what sort of people there would be 
here I should never have come,” the woman declared. 1 


hardly got a wink of sleep.” 

The dark man agreed they were a sorry crowd, those gay 
young people. The other said, hesitantly, “Oh, well, I mean 
to say, they’ve been through it. The blitz—you can scarcely 

wonder that they take a night oft now and then. ^ 

“Of course you would side with them, Barry, his wite 
returned. She spoke in a restrained, patient fashion glancing 
with her oddly attractive cat-shaped eyes at the dark man. 
Taffy saw the look he gave her in return: the sudden 

“Good heavens ” the girl thought, ‘ he-he-but what 
does he see in her? That ordinary little thing—not even 


P They were now discussing plans. They had intended to 
spend a week here, but after last night’s disturbance they 
had reconsidered and were going on to London by the tr< 


which left at noon. 

“You’ll come with us, Jim?” the woman asked 


“Unfortunately I’ve got to wait until they’ve overhauled 
my engine—she’s knocking badly. But I could join you 
to-morrow if I won’t be de trop .” 

« course not > old chap,” the other man said heartily. 
“We’ll do a show to-morrow night. I suppose there arc 
some good revues on in spite of the black-out, what?” 

The woman shook her head. “I’m afraid we can’t go to 
a theatre. I couldn’t leave Dolly alone.” 

The father smiled at the little girl. “Dolly won’t mind. 
She’ll go to sleep like a good girl, and in the morning she 
will look under her pillow.” 

The child smiled back at him shyly. “Will there be a 
surprise under the pillow?” 

“You just wait and see.” 

The big eyes widened with excitement. “What fun* I am 
glad you have come home. Daddy.” 

“Dolly!” The mother leaned from her chair and put an 
arm around the small figure. “Shall you and Mummy go 
to Hamley s to-morrow and buy the fairy doll?” There were 
still toys to be found in London in those days. 

“The fairy doll! Mummy! Could we?” Her father the 

heTnt ? u er p u l °u’ W f e for 8° tten - F °r a moment 
he looked at them both with an expression which made 

Taffy s impulsive heart swell with pity, then he said still 

heartily but with evident effort, “Hamley’s, eh? We’ll all 

, "tV 0 get j a r ° ck ‘ ng ~ h0rse for P«er, if they’ve still 
g ot any They used to have fine big ones there, I remember.” 

■ , ,, a . s got a baby-size one,” the wife returned repres- 

pj. ' 7 ', And Father given them a donkey this summer 

Saddle ” VCS d ° eSn t hC > DoU y ? He rid es it « a baTket 
‘A donkey?” Barry’s voice was flat. “How topnino- 
be^too'tame. t,er *“*’ ^ the WggeSt roc hing-horse woufd 

r<!v° n r he Would look at h.” she agreed. 

( You little beast, you little beast,” Taffy cried inwardlv 1 
That poor snubbed man—what had he done to k,. t 

SbedoC -’ t ™ <ie cMdtnio love Wm- 
she s jealous. Taffy had thrown off all caution now w« 
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staring with bright, indignant eyes. The man called Jim 
glanced at her and she saw that he grasped at once the fact 
that she had been shamelessly listening. Her cheeks went 
hot and she lowered her long lashes. 

At this moment Jeremy appeared, freshly shaven, his hair 
shining like metal, his slim, dancer’s figure encased in 
wine-coloured Daks and the exotic, open-necked shirt which 
he affected on holiday. The eyes of the two officers and the 
woman followed him; Taffy saw the word “bounder 
formed by the wife’s small mouth and Jim’s nod and shrug 
in reply. 

The young girl’s cheeks went hotter still; she smiled at 
Jeremy, that sweet, wide smile of hers which crinkled her 
eyes and seemed to be offering you anything you chose to 
ask. She said, her voice higher and clearer than ever, 
“Hallo, darling. What an effort. I didn’t expect to see you 
for hours. Have some bacon and a real honest-to-goodness 

Cggr 

Jeremy shook his head with an exaggerated shudder. 
“I’ll have some coffee. How can you do it, Taffy? What 
it is to be young.” 

“Hear him! You are only four years older.’ 

“It’s experience that tells, my child, not years. 

They went on in this strain, loudly, regardless of the other 
guests. Talking for effect, to astonish the bourgeoisie. 

“Shall we go?” the woman at the neighbouring table said 
to her companions. “I can’t stand this sort of thing. 

“It is a pity,” her husband ventured as they left the room. 
“I mean to say—kid of that age—she seemed a nice little 

soul, too.” ,, 

“Nice! I suppose you mean she had a pretty race, on 

herself had given Taffy only a cursory look and had the 

merest vague impression of the girl: a modern type with t e 

ridiculous new hair style, falling to her shoulders in waves 

as if she were no more than Dolly’s age. A type which bay 

Trevanyan detested. , . e 

Some time later Taffy was idling alone on the bank ol 

the river, waiting for Jeremy and the others; they were 
going for a picnic lunch in two punts. The punts were 
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tethered to a small jetty which was badly in need of repair, 
rotting away in places. She untied one of the painters and 
was about to get into the boat when her foot slipped on 
a piece of wet moss and she would have fallen headlong if 
someone had not caught her. 

4< Oh—thank you-” Then she saw that her rescuer 

was the dark man called Jim. He released her with a curt, 
You should look where you are going.” 

But I was looking where I was going,” she protested 
gaily. “I was getting into the punt. At least, I thought I 
was. If it hadn t been for you I’d have been in the water, 
wouldn’t I?” Her laugh trilled out. 

“Quite,” he responded. 

“But it wouldn’t have mattered,” she went on, talking 
very fast because she was nervous—he looked so stiff and 
cross. Because you would have pulled me out again. 
Although I might have pulled you in, mightn’t I? You 

never know how you may panic, and of course I can only 
swim a few strokes.” 


Did they wind her up like a clock?” he asked himself. 
Ihis insane prattle—but she was very pretty. Against his 
will he found himself noting the lovely eyes, the long lashes, 
the purity of her skin, so fine and smooth that the flickering 
sunlight seemed to slide upon the planes of her face. What 
was she doing with that crowd of wasters? 

pottle again. UmierVed ^ ^ SCrutin y she be S an to 

to Town'aftcr thir.” ly ^ 1 ^ t0 * ink ° f g oin S back 


of the°s U ort e ° n kaVe ’ 1 SUpP ° Se ’” h - C $aid ’ su PP° sin e nothing 


Leave?” she echoed. 

ofyour n agc—” ^ ° f ^ Services? 1 thou ght all girls 

“I haven’t been called up yet, thank goodness.” 

are—wamng to be ca ]i ed? » 

^Well, naturally.” 

You do not like the idea of war work?” 

1 d0n t want to on a stuffy uniform. I think girls 
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look awful in uniform. And I’m not keen on working, 
either. You’re only young once, aren’t you?” Her laugh 
trilled out again. 

“I see.” Belatedly, he realised that his questions had been 
officious. “I beg your pardon,” he said. “I did not mean 
to be offensive.” 

“I’m not offended.” She looked surprised, and smiled 
her wide, candid smile. No, he thought, she wasn’t offended. 
She hadn’t the sense or the grace to be. She wasn’t in the 
least ashamed of her lack of patriotic fervour, of having 
a good time while other girls of her age toiled in factories 
and hospitals or wore “stuffy uniforms.” 

“Jim,” a voice called. 

“Coming,” he answered. “Good morning,” he said to 
Taffy and walked to the hotel. 

She watched him go; a cross-tempered man if ever there 
was one. Yet she did not wholly dislike him. There was 
something strong and reassuring about him. She knew, 
for instance, that if she had fallen into that deep water with 
its swift current he would have got her safely out again. 
He’d get you out of anything, she thought. And he wasn’t 
so ugly as she had at first considered him. Not that you 
could possibly call him good-looking, but it was, in its way, 
an attractive sort of ugliness, and she liked his keen, dark, 
deeply set eyes. 
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There was dancing at the hotel this evening, the same 
hectic performance as yesterday. Jim Carstairs did not go 
into the ballroom. The night was warm and windless; he 
sat out on the terrace and presently strolled down towards 
the jetty. Passing a vine-covered arbour he heard subdued 
voices and a girl’s high, rather shaken laughter. He scowled, 
and walked hastily on. He had recognised that laugh and 
the affected pitch of the man’s tone. He caught a glimpse 
of Taffy later on; she looked madly excited, her eyes 
glittering, cheeks on fire. 

Taffy was, in truth, excited. She was engaged; engaged 
to Jeremy. Down there in the dark, sweet-scented arbour 
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he had taken her into his arms and kissed her and murmured 
to her, saying over and over again, “You are my girl, aren’t 
you, sweet? You will, won’t you?” 

And she had said yes, of course she would, so thrilled 
and bewildered she hardly knew whether she was on her 
head or her heels. To think that he wanted to marry her! 
He had only known her a little more than two weeks— 
everyone was crazy about him and he had chosen Taffy! 
What fun—what would Maida say—oh, how marvellous 
life was. She went to bed at last with her brain in a whirl, 
and she hadn’t been in bed ten minutes before her door, 

which she hadn’t locked, was softly opened and someone 
crept in. 

Taffy sat up with a jerk. 

“Maida?” 

“Not Maida, my sweet idiot. It’s me.” 

“You! Jeremy? But what—why—has anything hap- 
pened? Is it a raid?” 1 

A raid! What s the matter with you?” Jeremy’s voice 
Taffy?” PleaSant ’ HC advanced to the bed - “ Are y° u tight. 


She stared up at him with puzzled eyes, and in the pit 
or her stomach something stirred queasily. 1 

“Of course I’m not tight. But I think you must be, 

Jeremy. You can t come into my room like this_” 

“an’t come in?” he repeated. “You knew I was coming 
-told me to come. What’s the big idea? Why the play- 

“Play-acting?” she gasped. “Told you to_*” 

Yn„ J ” he , ex ' daimed ^ughly. “What’s it all about* 
You agreed—said that you would_ yy 

“Said I would,” she echoed, in a strangled tone “But 
y °“ ^ saldI would be engaged, would marry you_” 

TflfTuY mC? j h u eC ^ 0ed ’ b* 8 turn - “Good Lord!” 
JSfr PWf 1 the ed § es of her pillow, supporting herself 

holes d ftTeyL feCe Sh ° Wed ^ ‘ with twobfi 



“I—I thought,” she stammered, “that was what you 
meant-” 

“Sorry,” he said, coolly, inwardly cursing himself for 
having been such a fool as to get mixed up with a raw 
child of this age. “I didn’t mean that. I’m frightfully fond 
of you, my sweet, but I’m not marrying anyone at present. 
“Then—what did you mean?” 

“Use your brain, Taffy. You know as well as I do. 

Her arms gave way, she fell back on the pillow. “Yes, I 
know. But you—how could you! You pig, you beast - 
“Be quiet,” he said sharply. “Do you want the whole 

hotel to hear you?” 

“I don’t care who hears me.” But she lowered her frantic 
voice. “I wish I were dead. I wish you—oh, Jeremy, how 

could you.” ,, 

“My dear girl,” he retorted. “What else did you expect? 
“I’ve told you what I expected! What I thought. I made 
a mistake. But how could you have made ^such a mista e 

—how could you have thought that I- 

“Why shouldn’t I think'it? It’s no good playing the 
injured innocent. You asked for this, you know. 

“Asked for it?” 

“Certainly. What are you doing in Maida’s crowd. You 
can’t run around with her lot and then act the wronge 


“Maida?” she broke in, furiously. “I’ll tell Maida what 
you have done and you'll see what she and her crow t n 

° “Tell her and be damned,” he snapped. “You little idiot. 
Maida knows perfectly well—they all know. If I were you, 
I’d keep it to yourself if you don’t want to be a laug ung 

St °“They wouldn’t laugh.” But suddenly, dreadfully, she 
knew that they would. Suddenly, dreadfully, she new 
everything. It came to her, just like that As if someone 
had taken a bandage from her silly eyes. And with it ca 
a horror of Maida and her friends, of this place, of the men 
and girls who came here, the dancing and drinking and 
gambling and shrieking voices (which had seemed so gay) 


and the whole unclean air. Yes, even the air; she could 
smell it now. 

“Go away,” she cried, wildly. “Go away, Jeremy.” 

“Oh, I’m goingl” he said. He wanted no more of her 
than she wanted of him, now. The attraction, the faint 
stirring of passion which had momentarily galvanised his 
unwholesome being was grey ash now. He left her, lying 
there like something small and broken in the big bed, and 
drew a breath of relief as he closed the door behind him, 
vowing that this was the last time he would have any truck 
with what he disgustedly termed a moron. 


f 

Although the hotel guests and the hostesses had kept up 
their raucous performances until the small hours, the 
wretched place was quiet at last. Lights were lowered, and 
only the night porter in his office and Commander Carstairs, 
who was disinclined for sleep and sat reading in a small 
writing-room, appeared to be awake in the entire building. 
Jim’s car had been overhauled and nothing much had been 
the matter with it; he intended driving up to town directly 
after breakfast. He had thought of going to-night, but he 
was unaccustomed to the black-out and decided against it. 
He was eager to get away; what a place, he thought. What 
a place to have brought the unsuspecting Fay. Well, they 
could say what they liked about Cairo, criticise that city as 
they pleased, caU her corrupt and selfish and jeer at the 
Cairenes who knew nothing of war and spent their time in 
junketings, but they might, do better to clean up a few of 
Uieir filthy spots at home. For his part, after this experience 
he would not be at all sorry to gel blck to CairoS ali 
her faults; he was jarred as he had seldom been in his life 
y this unique glimpse of a portion of war-time England 
He was, although he would have denied the imputation 

blatkThhek 11 A w ° f th£ u rSt WatCr; a man ^ ho 
Black as black and white as white, who clung stubbornlv 

^preconceived ideas and his own illusions aid, when Z 

illusion was shattered or even just slightly chipped turned 

instantly to the other extreme ind find l^adinw£t 
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he believed good. There were no half measures with Jim, 
no fine shading in his perspective. This quality made him 
a good friend; once gain his friendship and there was little 
you could do to break it. It made him a good enemy, as 
well, but as it happened Jim had few enemies; he had other 
qualities which endeared him to most people, although he 
was as unconscious of them as he was of his uncompromising 
idealism. He knew very little about himself; it was a subject 
which did not particularly interest him. 

Presently he closed his book, went out to the dim lounge, 
and was about to make his way up the broad staircase when 
a girl came hying down. She pulled up with a jerk at sight 
of him, then gave a cry of relief. 

“Oh, it’s you. You’ll help me-” She was wearing 

a tweed coat, a scarf was tied over her head, and she carried 
a bag. She looked distraught. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“I’m going home,” Taffy said, wildly. “Will you—could 
you—get me a taxi, do you think? It’s a long walk to the 

station. And I don’t want to see the porter-” 

“Going home?” he echoed. “You can’t go at this hour. 
There isn’t a train until six-thirty. It’s only one o’clock 
now.” 

“That doesn’t matter. I’ll sit in the station. I must 
go-” 

“Come in here.” He drew her into the writing-room, 

closed the door. “What is all this?” . 

“I can’t tell you. I’ve got to go, I won’t stay in this 

horrible place another minute.” 

“Why not?” , , 

“Please don’t ask me.” She blinked her lashes, trying to 

hold back hysterical tears. 

“I can guess,” he returned coolly. “Something, or 
someone, has given you a very nasty shock.” And a good 
thing, too, he added inwardly. She needed shocking—or 

shaking—badly. 

She nodded. , 

“Was it that young blighter who sat at your table this 

morning?” 
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Again she nodded. 

“Well?” Jim prompted, his tone betraying his extreme 
distaste. “What happened?” 

“He—he-” 

“Came to your room?” 

She flushed a hot, agonised scarlet at this curt, almost 
brutal directness. 

“Yes,” she said, her voice barely audible. “I—it was my 
fault—I didn’t understand. I thought he was asking me to 
be engaged to him—I thought he meant that—when we 
were in the garden—but he didn’t mean that at all. And 

then he-” she stopped. 

“He—what?” 

“He said I had asked for it-” she broke off again, 

her red mouth trembling. 

So you did, ’ Carstairs retorted, unmoved by her distress. 
“Running around with such a crew. However, you seem 

to have had your lesson. I gather there’s no harm 
done-” 

Again the agonised colour scorched her face. “No,” she 

whispered. “But please—please take me away.” 

My dear girl, he said. “.Surely one of your friends— 

one of the women in your party—can look after vou Whv 
should I-” 1 ' 1 


But I don t want to see any of them again. I hate them 

aU, now. They—they would laugh—and say what he did.” 

She began to cry. “You—I have no one else—you did save 
me this morning, and-” 

“Whoamyou^ he interrupted. “What is your name?” 
1she sta mmered. “It’s because of my hair_” 

“Who are yo a u?” y ° Ur nickname >” he re >° Ined ^patiently. 
“Theodora Carroll.” 

"•uSStSS? m c "“ u * G *"' 11 

Yes, * S ’ do y° u know Daddy?” 

* H ? is one of m y best and oldest friends. I haven’t 
r g h^—>> S ° me yearS ‘ G °° d ^ You—John’s 
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Taffy clasped her hands together. “I knew there was 
something. It was meant to be. I felt it this morning when 
you caught me. That you weren’t just a passing stranger.” 

“The devil you did.” He looked at her bleakly, but she 
went on, feverishly: 

“So you will take me to the station, won’t you? It’s so 
dark, and I feel as if I couldn’t get there alone-” 

“You can’t sit in any station until half-past six in the 
morning. You must pull yourself together, Theodora. Go 
back to your room-” 

“No—no-” He saw sheer panic rising in her eyes. 

“I’ll take you up and see you safely in; lock you in, if 
you like. You can be called in plenty of time to catch the 
early train if you still want to.” 

“No,” she said again. “I’m going now.” 

He realised that it was useless to argue with her. She 
was on the verge of hysteria. He looked at her in frowning 
silence a moment, then said, “All right. I’ve got my car; 
I’ll drive you to Town. We can do it within the hour with 
any luck. Though what your unfortunate father will say 
when you arrive at two in the morning-” 

“Daddy isn’t at home. He’s in America on a purchasing 
commission. There’s only the housekeeper and Nanny in 
the flat, and I’ve got a latchkey.” 

“Good,” he said. “That helps.” She shrank a little at 
his tone. “Wait here for me. I’ll go and collect my things 
and pay my bill. What about yours?” 

“I’ve left the money, with a note, for Maida, my cousin, 

who is chaperoning us.” 

Jim’s mouth twisted at the word, but he forebore com¬ 
ment. He hurried away and presendy returned with his 
own bags. 

“All right. Come along.” 

“You are very kind,” she faltered. “It’s terribly good 
of you to do this for me.” She looked up at him timidly, 

her eyes appealing. . 

“I’m not doing it for you,” he said. “I’m doing it for 
your father. He deserves better of his daughter than this 

sort of thing, you know.” 
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“I know,” she murmured, crushed. 

The drive to Town was accomplished in record time and 
in silence. Jim Carstairs concentrated upon the road; 
driving in the black-out was a strain when one was not 
accustomed to it. Mercifully, the child beside him did not 
prattle. He would have shut her up with scant ceremony 
if she had, but such drastic action was unnecessary. She 
sat huddled in her coat, the collar turned up about her face. 
He saw her safely into the big building and up to the door 
of her flat. As she drew the key from her handbag she 
said—the first time she had spoken— 

“I—I’ll never forget what you have done for me.” 

Take my advice,” he returned crisply, “and forget the 
whole thing. Including those friends of yours.” 

“They aren’t my friends any longer. But you”—again 
she looked timidly at him—“will you tell me your name? 
You haven’t told me yet-” 

“Nor shall I do so now. It is much better to let this 
episode sink into oblivion. You’ll be glad, later on, that 
you don’t know who I am or anything about me.” 

“Why should I be glad of that?” 

“You will understand, presendy.” He took the key from 

<^ru S ° fdy * nsertedlt i* 1 the lock, and swung the door open. 

There you are. Good night.” And with that he was 
gone, tramping down the stairs. Taffy stood where she was 
until she heard th « sound of his car humming away into 
the distance. Then she closed the door and crept to her 
bedroom. She turned on the light and looked at herself 
m the mirror: a shamed little face stared out at her from 
tne glass and she put up her hands to cover it. 

‘He wouldn’t tell me who he is because he doesn’t ever 

T both ? W . He des P ises me—and he is right—but 
1 want to see him again. I want to see him again!” 

shnr^T’ ^ - things J erem y had said and the cruel 

Terel ^ d IeCelVed * count any longer! 

with f 'TT' She had supposed she was in live 

SedTsit 1 V sbe v knew ? he had only been flattered and 
ttmlled. She didn t even hate him now; he was less than 
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nothing. But what did matter was a rangy, ugly man with 
keen dark eyes who had shrivelled her with his unspoken 
disdain and refused to divulge his identity. 


Chapter Two 

S OME months later a detachment of Wrens disem¬ 
barked at Egypt. Commander Carstairs, attached to the 
Naval branch of the Intelligence Service, was to inspect 
the contingent upon its arrival in Cairo. On the afternoon 
of the inspection he sat at his desk, telephone in hand. ^ 
“You are sure it won’t be frightfully inconvenient? he 

was saying. 

“Quite sure,” a woman’s voice answered. “Or, rather, 
that side of it doesn’t matter. I want to do anything I can; 
it seems to me the other women out here don’t know there s 
a war on. Besides, small though it is, I shall be glad of a 
few extra pounds. What with polo and club fees and mess 

bills—well-” she broke off with a little laugh. 

“Right you are, then,” he said. “I’ll put your name down. 

Thanks very much.” , . 

He wrote the name and address on a card and handed 1 

to a harassed billeting-official. At the last moment it had 
been discovered that there was not sufficient hostel accom¬ 
modation for the new arrivals and people with a rooni to 
spare were being asked to provide temporary billets. I he 
official, who was scouring the city calling upon every likely 
and unlikely person to help him out, hurried away. The 
Commander glanced at his watch, saw that it was time to 

go, and called for his car. , 

b Arrived at the parade ground, he duly walked past ' 
long row of blue-uniformed girls standing rigidly to atten¬ 
tion. Suddenly he gave a perceptible start, ^ared incredu 
lously at one of the girls, who also started her lips parting 

on a sharply drawn breath. Then she blushed >f ot ‘y and P“ n ' 
fully. The Commander moved on, his face still incredulo s. 


She! How on earth had she got into this Service, and 
how, having got there, had she persuaded her superiors to 
send her abroad? Only picked girls were sent abroad, girls 
of brain and ability. Was it possible that he had made a 
mistake? She was scarcely recognisable in her tunic and 
high-collared shirt with her hair tucked up in a roll. But 
there was no mistaking that childish red mouth or those 
clear eyes with their tangle of long lashes. Besides—the 
way she had blushed- 

Taffy, meanwhile, was saying to herself, her heart 
hammering, “He! He! Will he come and speak to me 
afterwards? But of course he won’t.” 

The parade was dismissed; billeting-ofTicers came to tal^e 
charge of the girls. It was Saturday and they did not have 
to report for duty until Monday morning. Taffy saw the 
Commander speaking to the Wren Commandant and then 
coming towards herself. She flushed again, looking at him 
rather in the manner of a puppy who does not know whether 
it is going to be patted or kicked. At his friendly greeting, 
however, her face brightened and she said, the words 
tumbling put very fast, as was her way when she was 
nervous, “I couldn’t believe my eyes when I saw you I 
never dreamed that we should meet each other again. It 
just seems as if it were meant to be, doesn’t it?” 

. a . gr f ed » P olitel y but without marked enthusiasm, that 
it did, indeed. 

“It was nice of you to come and speak to me,” she 
Hurried on. “I wondered if you would.” 

“But of course I came to speak to you,” he protested. 

1 thought you mightn’t want to. I shouldn’t blame 


"We meet on fresh ground out here,” he interposed 

d^th 7 '^ h ° Ped Sh u WOUld have wit enou g h to^grasp 

he j‘ d n °c W , ant her to start talk “g a bout what had 
happened on that long-ago night. 

Ju sce , m *° S ras P it. and to be relieved, for she 

continued, “It’s lovely to see someone 

and it’s , | SOrt ° f knoW- 1>ve never been abroad before 
d “ s a long way to come, isn’t it? I’ve got a letter to a 


friend of Daddy’s out here, 
but- 


a Commander Carstairs, 


I am Carstairs,” he said. “Didn’t you know that?” 

Her eves widened. “You! How extraordinary! They 
didn’t tell us who was inspecting us—it never occurred to 

me—oh, I’m so glad-” 

“You say you have a letter for me?” he interrupted. 
“Yes. Not that anyone knew we were coming to Egypt 
—it was all terribly hush-hush—but of course everyone 
did know. I mean, there wasn’t any other place at the 
moment we could be coming to, was there?” She pulled the 
letter from a pocket in her tunic and gave it to him. With 
a sinking heart, he read what his friend Sir John Carroll 
had written. Would Jim please to keep an eye on Theodora, 
let her father know if she were ill or unhappy, and so on. 

Well, there it was. Nothing else for it. Carstairs was a 
man who took friendship and the debts it incurs very 
seriously. Moreover, he owed old John more than one 
good turn. He wished dais absurd child in Flanders, but, 
since she was here he must, metaphorically, shoulder her. 
“How do you like being in uniform?” he asked as he 

folded the letter again. 

“Oh, I love it. I was so silly before, but I ve grown up 
now. I’m coding, you know. It’s terribly interesting. 

“You are—what?” „ 

“Coding. That means working out codes—— 

“I am aware of what it means,” he returned dryly. u 

I shouldn’t have thought-” 

“That I could learn it? I didn’t thtnk so, either, at first, 
but once you get the hang of it, it isn’t so hard. You have 
to have a flair, though; apparently I have one. A sort ot 
kink in your brain that makes you able to untangle the 
words. I am really good at h,” she finished, looking up at 

him wistfully. , . , , i t 

“I dare say.” He was a trifle grim. But it s the last 

tHl “Why?”'she demanded, laughing. “You don’t think I’m 

a SP Hardly. But, after all, spies can be dealt with. Fools 
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He caught back the word, but not before she had heard it. 
He was sincerely shocked; he hadn’t meant to say that. 
What had possessed him? 

Her bright face fell, small white teeth dug into her 
underlip. “You—you think me a fool?” 

“Of course not. It was inexcusable of me to say such a 
thing. I didn’t mean it. Sorry, Theodora. Oh, look here, 
I’ve made you cry!” He saw something sparkle on her 
lowered lashes. 

“No.” She blinked and shook her head. “I’m not crying. 
And you were perfectly right. I was a little fool when you 
first met me, but I have changed now.” 

He doubted it. Six months could hardly transform a silly 
little bird-brain into a sensible young woman, and her 
chatter this afternoon had certainly given no evidence of 
such a transformation. But he said, hearteningly, “I am 
sure you have. Now suppose we get along. I have got a 
billet for‘you in the flat of some friends of mine. I have 
spoken to your Commandant about it.” 

At this she brightened again. “With friends of yours? 
How lovely, and how kind of you. You know, I’ve got a 
feeling that somehow you’ll always sort of come to my 

rescue. I mean, I had it from the very first moment. It_” 

He saw the words “was meant to be” forming themselves 

once again on her lips and forestalled them by breakine 
in hastily: 6 

“This way. We’ll collect your kit and I’ll drive you ud 
at once.” 3 v 


She sat enraptured as they drove through the city 
conscious of dazzling sunlight, white buildings, natives & 
long gowns and crimson tarbushes, cafes with awnings 
horse-drawn vehicles, a bewildering chiaroscuro of colour 
and movement and unfamiliar sounds. But most of all she 
was conscious of the man who drove carefully yet at high 
speed through the crowded streets, the man she had never 

d^fnl e l t0 i SCe again> y f 1 whose ima 8 e had tantalised her 
aunng the last six months. It was a miracle, she thought 

It was too wonderful to be true. But it vas true. 8 
ey crossed a bridge and entered a quieter quarter and 



presently drew up before a large building. They went up 
to the second floor and rang the bell of a flat. The door 
was opened by a native servant in a white gown with a 
tarbush and crimson sash and slippers. He ushered them 
into a drawing-room, a very English drawing-room with 
chintz-covered furniture, where a lady came forward to 
meet them. 

“I have brought your billetee, Fay,” Jim said. “And she 
happens to be the daughter of my old friend Sir John Carroll. 
Theodora Carroll. This is Mrs. Trevanyan, Theodora.” 

“How do you do, Miss Carroll. I am glad to see you.” 

“How do you do. It is very kind-” Taffy’s voice 

trailed away as she looked at her hostess. A heart-shaped 
little face, a pair of queerly attractive cat-shaped eyes, fair 
hair drawn back and coiled in a large bun. That woman! 
The girl caught her breath as a flood of remembrances 
things she had entirely forgotten—swept over her. A 
kindly, snubbed, bewildered man, a child who was ill at 
ease, a jealous, possessive mother, glancing for sympathy 
at her husband’s friend. And he—Taffy remembered it 
only too clearly—returning her glance with a look of 

tenderness, of championship. 

A spasm of jealousy, unreasonable, indefensible, shook 
her. The miracle, the dream which had come true, was 
rudely shattered. 

“I can’t stay in this house,” Taffy thought wildly. But 
I’ve got to stay. I can’t get out of it now. But why, why, 
why did this have to happen? And how did she get out 

here?” 


Chapter Three 

i 

S HALL I show you your room, Miss Carroll?” Mrs. 
Trevanyan was saying. “Or would you like some tea 
first?” A silver kettle was boiling over a spirit lamp on a 
small table. 
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Carstairs said quickly, “Have you waited tea for us. Fay? 
It is nearly half-past five. We had better have it at once; 
I’m sure Theodora needs it. She has had a strenuous day.” 
He pulled up a big chair for the girl while Fay seated herself 
behind the little table and touched a bell. “Sit there,” he 
said, “and take off your hat. It will rest you.” 

Taffy sat down obediently and took off her hat. He had 
spoken kindly enough, but his chief concern was that Mrs. 
Trevanyan should wait no longer for her delayed meal. 
The suffragi appeared, carrying a three-tiered stand which 
held hot scones, thin bread and butter, and a cake thickly iced 
with chocolate. Evidently, people weren’t rationed out here. 

The steaming cup of tea was welcome, but Taffy found 
it difficult to eat her scone, in spite of the fact that it was 
crisp and sweet and dripping with butter. She felt tired 
and dazed. Why had he brought her here? Had Mrs 
Trevanyan recognised her? No, it was obvious that she 
j. n t, but Commander Carstairs must surely remember the 
disapproval she had expressed concerning Taffy and her 
noisy young friends. How extraordinary, how really stupid 
ot him to do this. But men were incalculable creatures. 

I he two elders made polite conversation, asking Taffy 

’ h “ ' v ° r1 ^ and h “ ‘o Egypt. Mrs. Trevanyan, it 
appeared, had followed her husband after his last leave It 

* 8a T thC f° r , Wives to Ieave England, but ’she 
“ rtaln P. ul ! m h ‘8 h P la «s, and had managed to get 

Sites** t, m *» e ot. ™ 

d Jed' f nd r thC hU5band Came in > 

d n cd '° . Ta % as Colonel Lieutenant-Colonel—Trevan- 

sfohtlv he baffled d at bm - Cmiou , sl J- Yes > he still wore that 
ehfeSlli A i expressl ° n > ^though he welcomed her 

cheerfniiy ail d began to chat wkh her ^ an £a friend , 

fashion. Jim presently rose to go; Taffy’s heart sank shp 
that she could not be left here with these strangers the kindlv 

men she felt a sense of respite as Carstairs said “What- 
about your all dining with me this evening?” ’ “ 

Trevanyan glanced at his wife. 
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“That is very nice of you, Jim,” she replied. “We should 
like to. Unless Miss Carroll is too tired to go out?” 

“Oh, no,” Taffy said. 

“Right you are, then,” Jim smiled. “Shall we say 
Shepheard’s, about half-past eight?” It was agreed that 
they should meet there at half-past eight. 

“Shepheard’s veranda?” TafTy asked, with sudden anima¬ 
tion, the first spark of life she had shown since entering 
the flat. The two men laughed, amused by her eagerness. 
Mrs. Trevanyan smiled faintly, politely. 

“On the veranda,” Carstairs said, giving Taffy a little 

nod as he went off. „ 

“Now, Miss Carroll, I will show you your room, ^bay 
said. “I expect you want to rest and have a hot bath. 

She conducted her along a passage and into a bedroom 
which had french windows opening upon a balcony. The 
windows were shuttered, with curtains drawn across them, 


for the swift Egyptian dark had fallen. 

“The bathroom is the second door on the right. Do you 
mind taking your bath at once? That will leave it free tor 
me after I have got the children to bed. I^always like to 
put them down myself when I am at home. 

“May I see the children?” 

“I am afraid not, to-night. I don’t like anything o 
unsettle them at bedtime. If there is anything you wan , 


just ring. Osman speaks English.” 

Fay left the room. She had expected someone older 
this when she agreed to put up one of the Wrens, but th 
girl seemed a quiet, inoffensive little thing, very ne 
her uniform and not at all pretty, in spite of her eyes an 
lashes. In addition to doing her bit and showing the 
women out here that even the wife of a Lieutenant-Colonel 
was willing to sacrifice herself and take in a Strang , • 

Trevanyan was pleasantly conscious of hel P in S J 1 , • 

He had' explained to her, while Barry chatted with the gir, 

that Sir John Carroll had asked him to keep an eye 

Theodora. It was the greatest relief, Jim aver ff d ’ : 

child should be billeted with Fay. “It takes the responsi¬ 
bility off my shoulders. That sounds very selfish 
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had warmly assured him that she was only too glad to do 
so. This was true. The idea of Jim’s being responsible for 
any young girl, even for one who did not seem at all 
attractive, was singularly distasteful to her. 

As the door closed behind her hostess, Taffy crossed to 
the dressing-table, where her toilet articles had been 
arranged by Osman, who had unpacked her kit. She began 
to unknot her tie, then stopped, her hands arrested in 
mid-air. Goodness gracious! Was that she, staring out 
from the mirror? That drab face, drawn with fatigue? Her 
cheeks looked as if they had been glazed, her small nose 
was shiny, every bit of lipstick was gone, and even the 
natural healthy colour of her mouth had turned to a dry¬ 
looking grey. And she had overdone the roll of her hair 

cu W u S ! ifted StifRy above her neck m a hard > hideous line! 
bhe had dressed at top speed before six o’clock this morning 

and she hadn’t had a chance since then to look at herself. 

No wonder Commander Carstairs had said she looked 

tired But Fay—she wasn’t very kind. Any decent hostess 

would have taken so travel-stained a guest at once to her 

room, without question, and given her an opportunity to 

make herself more presentable. Hastily, Taffy fumed from 

e glass, undressed, put on her blue wrapper, covered 

the bathmom C ° d ^ Cautiously made her wa y to 


Some time later she was restored to normal again. 
Glowmg from a hot bath, the lines of fatigue all smoothed 
away, her hair, vigorously brushed, falling in its own deep 

toTe/r her sh ° uld “ s ’ Colour 11111 softness had come back 
S h ? u ps> by a vivid and unnecessary lipstick 

The high-collared shirt and tunic had given place to a^rock 

of flowered ninon youthful and frilly; its colours were gold 

p nd v” qU °n! e> it had a turquoise sash with streamers 

andT S st ° clun g s toeless sandals-her evening bag 

a sh h ? sha m , she had brcught instead of a cloak because 

was aU ready^ Up “ d tU ° ked “ to 1 kit-bag-she 

thjy 3“ yCt timC to leave; Colonel Trevanyan had said 
y ould start at a quarter past eight. She turned off the 




electric switch and opened her shutters and went out on 
to the balcony. “Oh!” she cried. Lights. Lights pricking 
the velvety dark, strung like a necklace along the bank of 
the river. And above them a bla 2 e of stars, such stars as 
she had never seen, so close above her head that by standing 
on tiptoe—or so it seemed—she could pluck them out of 
the sky. The air was warm, languorous, caressing. And it 
smelt—what did it smell of? Hot dust, curry powder, 
wood-smoke—an exotic and exciting smell. She heard 
guttural voices speaking an incomprehensible language, 
heard strange cries from boatmen on the river, the twanging 
of some stringed instrument. Tally’s pulses quickened. 
Egypt. Egypt. 

It hadn’t really been Egypt during the hot train trip this 
morning, with the carriage windows shuttered to keep out 
the glare and the dust, nor on that burning parade ground, 
nor even during the drive through the city with Com¬ 
mander Carstairs! And it certainly hadn’t been in that 
aggressively English drawing-room with Fay pouring tea 
and making bored conversation to a dazed and uncom¬ 
fortable young guest. But now! For the first time Taffy s 
natural buoyancy began to assert itself; her spirits lifted. 

Someone tapped on the bedroom door. She hurried in 
from the balcony and opened it. Mrs. Trevanyan stood 
there, dressed in a black satin frock which was cut low and 
had narrow shoulder-straps. Correct, conventional, very 
Colonel’s wife and County. She wore with it a string of 
small, ineffective but real pearls, and pearl studs in her tiny, 
close-set ears. Her hair was still drawn back in its uncom¬ 
promising fashion, and she had not put on any make-up. 
At sight of Taffy she started, and stared, her small mouth 


8 “Am I all right?” Taffy asked anxiously. “This frock of 
mine is rather garden-partyish, not a real evening dress, 
but we were only able to bring about a thimbleful of 

luggage and-” . ,, , 

“It is quite all right,” Fay answered. “I hardly knew you 

for a moment, though, with your hair down like that. 

“It looked terrible this afternoon, didn t it. 1 atty 

3 ° 


laughed, catching up her bag and shawl. “You see, we 
aren’t allowed to leave our hair loose in uniform.” 

“I should hope not,” the other returned, repressively. 

“It would ruin our collars,” Taffy went on cheerfully; 
“what with brilliantine and things.” 

Fay merely nodded and led the way along the hall. 
Colonel Trevanyan was waiting for them. He had changed 
from battledress into his tunic and looked, Taffy thought, 
very handsome. He, too, gazed with considerable astonish¬ 
ment at the transformed young girl, but he made no 
comment as they went down and got into the car. 

They drove over the bridge and through the crowded 
streets and drew up before a large hotel set well back behind 
a broad terrace. Carstairs came forward as they stopped, 
opened the door, and assisted the two ladies to descend,’ 
the Colonel driving on to park his car. 

Ta ^ y demanded as they went up the steps, 
ohepheard s veranda ,?” Her tone was bewildered, almost 
shocked. 


“This is it,” Jim answered. “Why? Don’t you like it?” 
I like it. Only—It isn’t what I expected, nor the hotel 


either.” 


“What did you expect?” he asked, steering them towards 
a table which he had reserved. 

“I thought it would be a brown wooden building with 
a real veranda. You know—not very wide—like a lone 
porch with a roof and railings.” ® 

“I believe it was like that, a hundred years or so ago ” 
.responded. “You are disappointed, then?” 8 ’ 

No This is marvellous-” but he could see that 

some cherished illusion was shattered. He looked at her 

lT4l r“ ntl0n; he would not have supposed that the 
bttle bird-brain was capable of anything approaching true 

“"'■„ Evidently She had lead som? °H book"? seen 
He « Wl y ch had “Paired her imagination 

£ ever opened any book sa - 

We must try to make it up to vou ” he said «ci™ 
heard s will be on its mettle now.” She’ laughed, flickering 



her pretty eyelashes that were so long that they always 
seemed tangled. Mrs. Trevanyan, unamused, seated herself 
with a decisive movement and began to talk to Carstairs 
upon some subject which Taffy, unaware of the context, 
could not follow. The Colonel appeared, threading his way 
among the tables, hailed by various acquaintances. 

“He’s popular,” Taffy thought, “and he’s nice. Nicer, 
really, than Commander Carstairs. Much more human.” 
She looked up at him with her wide, sweet smile as he 
joined them. 

“Well, Miss Carroll,” he said. “What do you think of 
it? Does it come up to expectations?” 

“It’s wonderful,” she replied. “All of it. The warmth 
and the lights and the people out there in their long gowns 

and tarbushes and the smell-” 

“The smell?” Fay ejaculated. 

“But it has a smell of its own; all cities have, haven t they? 
And I love Cairo’s smell. I’ve been trying to make it 
out-” 

“I should leave well alone,” Carstairs suggested. 

“It’s a good spot,” Barry Trevanyan declared. Glad 

you like it, Miss Carroll.” 

Fay shrugged her shoulders. 

“Don’t you like it, Mrs. Trevanyan?” Taffy asked. 

“I can’t say that I do. I dislike dirt and flies—and 

natives.” , _ . , 

“It is their own country, after all,’ the Colonel said, 

mildly. • >> i 

“Oh, of course. And they are welcome to it, she 

returned. Carstairs laughed. Taffy didn’t see anything to 

laugh at. She was liking Mrs. Trevanyan less and less. That 

tight little face, those tiny, pretty, selfish ears, that dowdy 

yet superior way of doing her hair (only a woman with an 

overweening conceit of herself would do her hair like that, 

the girl thought), those pussy-cat eyes which were yes 

one had to admit it, most irritatingly attractive. Appc;a g 

e ye S _when they wanted to be—the pupils dilating and 

contracting just as a kitten’s do. Carstairs, at any rate, 

seemed to find them so; seemed to find the entire woman 
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infinitely appealing. Perhaps it was because she was so 
small; he himself was so big. There was a protective quality 
in his attitude towards her. “As if she needed protecting,” 
Taffy thought scornfully. “She’s hard as nails.” 

They finished their cocktails and crossed the terrace to 
the hotel entrance and through a big, Moorish lounge filled 
with palms and more little tables, to the restaurant. The 
room was full of diners: men in uniform, women in evening 
dress or summery frocks like Taffy’s. There was a gay 
clatter of voices and popping corks. Men just arrived on 
leave came in, discovered friends, called from table to table 
to each other; girls laughed and waved; there was a holiday 
atmosphere and a sort of rushing excitement. 

Carstairs had ordered a delicious dinner: hors d’ceuvres, 
jellied soup, grilled red mullet, tiny birds on toast, a crisp 
salad, and an iced pudding. There were olives and salted 
nuts on the table and hot rolls and a long oval dish filled 
with fat squares of butter. Thick steaks, lamb chops, roast 
chicken and turkey and innumerable other things were being 
served at neighbouring tables; there was a cold buffet set 
with smoked salmon, caviare, foie gras, hams, tongues, fish 
in aspic, mayonnaise. 

Taffy’s eyes grew wider and wider. Where did it come 
trom, all this food? She thought of the people at home 
eking out their deadly dull rations. It didn’t seem fair. 


“At least,” she said, speaking suddenly aloud and without 
preliminary, not for civilians. It’s all right for the men 
on leave; they deserve it.” 

P0 Ti \ e . ot . hers at her; Trevanyan’s expression amused, 

hay displeased; Carstairs’s heavy black eyebrows lifting in 
a quizzical arch. 6 

‘‘Deserve what?” he asked. 

‘Ail—‘Us.” She swept a comprehensive hand across the 
* mean—when you think of England——” 

Would you rather not eat it?” Trevanyan asked, smiling. 
, ( ^ s lt go against your conscience?” • 5 

laugh ’ ‘Tm a not”s She With her hi S h > swcet > 

wouldn’t!^ u self-sacuficmg as all that. And it 
wouldn t help the people at home if I didn’t, would it?” 


a 


3 —T.C.C. 
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“It would be rather an unnecessary gesture/’ Fay said, 
“and not very gratifying for your host.” 

Taffy flushed. She had spoken impulsively and without 
thinking, as she so often did. Now it seemed that she had 
been stupid, even rude. She glanced at Carstairs; he didn’t 
look offended, but he did look as if he quite agreed that 
she was stupid. 

“There is plenty of food out here,” he said, “and we 
can’t ship it to Great Britain. It would be only a drop in 
the bucket, if we could.” 

“Yes, of course,” murmured Taffy. She went on with 
her dinner in abashed silence, wishing she had bitten her 
tongue out before saying what she had. All the same, it 
was Mrs. Trevanyan who had turned the trivial incident 
into an affront. If she hadn’t said what she had, Commander 
Carstairs would probably just have smiled, as the Colonel 
smiled. 

“G?/,” thought Taffy. 

They went out to the lounge to drink their coffee. From 
somewhere unseen came the sound of dance music, the 
scrape of feet, and then a burst of hilarious voices. “Praise 
the Lord, and pass the ammunition ,” they were singing as they 
danced. In spite of her subdued state, Taffy’s small feet 
began to tap in unison with the rhythm. She didn’t know 
that they were tapping, but Barry Trevanyan saw them, 
and said: 

“This little girl wants to dance, doesn’t she?” 

“I—I’d love it—if you and the others-” she stam¬ 

mered. 

“How about it. Fay?” 

Mrs. Trevanyan set down her empty cup with a faint 
sigh. One could see that she made a distinct effort it was 
a very warm evening and the lounge was cool and com¬ 
fortable—as she replied, “We must find some partners for 
her. I know a good many of the young people who arc 

here to-night. Let us go in.” 

Carstairs looked appreciative. Taffy’s quick ears heard 
him murmur, “It’s awfully decent of you, Fay. You mustn t 
let her become a nuisance, you know.” 
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“I won’t be a nuisance,” Taffy stormed inwardly. “I 
won’t stay with her at all. I’ll tell the Commandant I want 

to change my billet-” She did not dwell upon how she 

was going to screw up courage to do this, nor upon what 
the Commandant would probably reply. “Nothing will 
induce me to stay-” 

Then she heard her own name and realised that Mrs. 
Trevanyan had led them to a group of people clustered on 
the edge of the dancing floor. Fay was introducing her to 
a girl called Mollie Whitmore. “Will you look after her, 
Mollie?” 

Mollie would. A cheerful girl with an impudent turned- 
up nose and very level eyes, she introduced Taffy to the 
other girls, and presented the uniformed young men. The 
band struck up again, Taffy was claimed at once by an Air 
Force pilot and floated away like a bit of thistledown in her 
frilly frock with its streaming sash. She was in great 
demand; a beautiful dancer, an extremely pretty girl and, 
above all, a fresh face. She was the only one of the Wrens 
at Shepheard’s that night, as it happened, and had all the 
glamour of novelty and being straight out from Home. 

Mrs. Trevanyan and her husband and Carstairs had 
seated themselves in a palm-shaded corner, but presently 
Taffy saw Fay dancing with the Commander and Trevanyan 
with someone else. With the tail of her eye, Taffy watched 
them. For all his long, rangy figure, Jim Carstairs danced 
well and Fay seemed to be enjoying herself. Taffy made a 
little grimace. “She wanted to dance all the time but she 
put it on me—to show how good she is-” 

Later she saw Mrs. Trevanyan dancing with some other 
senior officers and Carstairs with various married women. 
“I wonder if he will ask me?” Taffy thought. “Surely he 
” but it did not look as if he were going to do so. 
Colonel Trevanyan asked her; a nice man. Kind. Polite.* 
Her heart began to burn. Not that she wanted to dance 
with the Commander, but you would have thought that 
common courtesy, in the circumstances—there he was 
again, with Fay Trevanyan. 



i 
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Now came an interval while the band rested. Mollie 
Whitmore, who had taken a fancy to Taffy, drew her away 
for a chat. They exchanged confidences; Taffy told of how 
she had joined the Wrens and what she had been doing 
before that; Mollie explained that she had lived all her life 
in Egypt except for three years in England at boarding 
school. 

Then Mollie said, “Fancy your being billeted at Mrs. 
Trevanyan’s. Do you like her?” 

“I don’t know her very well yet. Do you like her, 
Mollie?” 

“I can’t bear her. Airs and graces. Colonel’s wife, you 
know the sort of thing. And it’s a perfect shame, the way 
she has Commander Carstairs in her pocket.” 

“Is he in her pocket?” 

“Oh, my dear! Crackers about her. What he sees in her 
—but they say he wanted to marry her, ages ago, and he 
has never looked at any other woman.” 

“Does her husband know?” 


“He can’t help knowing, I should think.” 

“And doesn’t he mind? He and Commander Carstairs 

seem good friends.” 

“Well, there isn’t anything exactly to mind. It s all fear¬ 
fully above board and platonic and play-the-game. That s 
where she is clever.” 

“Clever?” 

“Of course. She has got him, and she doesn’t give an 
inch, and that holds a man tighter than anything, declared 
the nineteen-year-old with conviction. “He’s a perfect too , 
you know; one of those sort of idealists. Looks upon her 
as a white lily or a Madonna or something— it makes me 
tired. He’s such a perfectly grand person, too, she finished 

^“if he? If he is such a fool as all that, I shouldn t 
think 

“It’s the only silly thing about him. He’s marvellous, 
actually. A bit stern and scary but everyone adores him 
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or would, if he’d give them a chance. That woman has 
simply spoiled his life, if you ask me. She’ll never go off 
with him, not that I suppose he’d ever ask her to, but she 
won’t ever let him go, either.” 

“What does he see in her?” 

“Heaven knows. But she has got a sort of ‘thing’ about 
her. She is different from other women. That hair, and those 
queer eyes and the sort of angelic, helpless way she puts on 
when she is with him.” 

“Helpless my foot,” said Mollie with energy. “Oh, 
there’s the band again. Come along.” 

They ran back, Taffy’s thoughts in a whirl. Mollie was 
a terribly indiscreet girl but she was rather a dear. Taffy 
liked her. But she didn’t at all like what Mollie had told 
her, confirming her own suspicion of Commander Car- 
stair’s inexplicable infatuation. “Not that it matters to me,” 
Taffy told herself firmly, “but it is a pity, all the same. It’s 
feeble of him; I thought he was more of a man.” 

Nevertheless, he looked very much of a man when at 
long last he approached her. It was difficult to despise him, 
as she intended to do. Tall, distinguished, with his strongly 
hewn, attractive ugly face and those fine dark eyes. If you 
hadn’t known, you would never have suspected him of 
weakness. 

“May I have a dance?” 

She had meant to reply that she was engaged; he had 
taken his time about coming to her and she would show 
him. But instead, she heard herself meekly saying “Yes.” 
He put his arm around her and they began to waltz. A good 
dancer—she had seen that already. And he held her the 
way she liked to be held, firmly. Whatever his moral weak¬ 
ness, there was no question as to his physical strength. She 
remembered how he had caught her as she pitched head- 
torward towards the river on that long-ago day; “He could 
pick me right up, now,” she thought, “and go on 
and never miss a step.” 

‘‘Enjoying your evening?” he asked presently. 

Yes, thank you. It’s a lovely party.”' 

He said no more; evidently he did not care to talk while 
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he danced. Neither did Taffy, as a rule, but she wished he 
would talk now. The music would stop in a few minutes 
and then he would leave her and probably not ask her again. 
They would soon be going home, it was getting late, and 
she might not see him again for dear knew how long. There 
were things to be said, between them; it was all very well 
for him to sweep it all aside, to say as he had said this after¬ 
noon, “We meet on new ground out here,” and leave it at 
that, but Taffy considered it a most unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Perhaps Carstairs, too, was feeling it unsatisfactory, 
or perhaps he read something of what she was thinking in 
her face; at any rate, when the music stopped he said to her: 
“Shall we go and have a drink?” 

“I’d love one.” 

He took her into the lounge and found a secluded table. 
The drinks arrived, whisky and soda for Jim, orangeade in 
a tall, frosted glass for Taffy. He gave her a cigarette, lit it 
and his own and then, settling comfortably back in his 

chair, said quizzically, . . „ T , ? 

“So you joined one of the Services, after all. Iney 

caught you, did they?” 

“They didn’t catch me. I volunteered. The very next 

day after you had brought me home, that night. 

“Did you? Good girl. You had a change of heart, 

th< Her laugh rang out; she was feeling more at ease with 
him now. “Do you know, that is exactly what I had. It 
was Jeremy who had kept me out and it was you who made 


me go in.” 

“I?” He looked startled. 


“I had nothing to do with it,” 


h6 “You 1 dkln’t know you had,” she returned, loo ^"S at 
him earnestly, “but I really did it for you I saw what )mu 
thought of me and I wanted you to think better. Wanted 

'° CmTnoured. Considering that you didn’t even know 
my name and never expected to see me again „ 

“Oh, I knew I’d see you again. Some time, so 
“You felt that it was meant to be?” 



If he spoke ironically she missed the irony and answered, 
simply, “Yes. I’ve told you how I was sure you would 
always be there—in an emergency—and sure enough you 
were here-” 

“Quite. Well, at least I have placed you in good hands. 
You will be safe and happy with the Trevanyans.” 

She began to play with her brocaded bag, eyes downcast. 
“I don’t want to stay with the Trevanyans,” she said. 

“You don’t? Why on earth not? You are in luck to have 
the chance. It is extraordinarily kind of Mrs. Trevanyan, a 
woman in her position, to take in a stranger.” 

Taffy looked up, her small face hardening. “I think the 
extraordinary thing was your taking me to her house at all.” 

Carstairs’s brows drew together. “I don’t understand 
you,” he said, stiffly. 

“And I can’t understand you, why you did it,” she 
retorted. “At least—I suppose it was just like a man— 
they never have any sense-” 

“What are you getting at?” he demanded. His tone was 
so sharp that she winced; his dark eyes, suddenly hard and 
hostile, searched her own. 

She was frightened, but answered steadily, “Mrs. Tre¬ 
vanyan hasn’t recognised me but you can’t have forgotten 
how she sneered at me—at all of us—that day in the hotel. 
She thought we were all dreadful. If she knew who I was' 
she wouldn’t want me in her house.” * 

“°h—that.” Carstairs looked relieved. “Yes, I remem¬ 
ber. She didn’t care for your noisy crowd; neither did I 
But you are not one of that crowd now. Circumstances 
are completely altered, and, even if she had recognised you 
she is kind enough to make an exception in your case. I 
have explained to her that you are Sir John Carroll’s 
daughter and that he is my own and my father’s old friend 
xou needn t worry on that score, I assure you ” 

.11 Tff I u° J n ’ t Want he ' £0 make an cxce ption for me,” was 
all Taffy had to say to this. 

w£ e ^Vhy d not?” tlently ' What a tireSOme Utde mature it 

“Because I—I don’t think I like her.” 
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“Don’t like her!” 

“Of course,” Taffy went on, hurriedly, “I don’t know 
her very well yet but I am afraid I am not going to like her.” 

“My dear child,” he exclaimed, “forgive me if I say that 
it is rather more to the point that Mrs. Trevanyan should 
lik cj'ou. She has taken you in, done you a favour—a woman 
in her position-” 

“You mean,” Taffy interrupted, “that she is an important 
person and I am just—one of a mass of Service girls. 

“Well, something of that sort,” he conceded. After all, 
you are billeted in Colonel Trevanyan’s flat instead of in a 
hostel or some other excellent but possibly crowded and 


> > 


uncomfortable private home— 

“Yes, I know, and I ought to be—I am—very grateful 

to you. Only-” . , 

“If you want to change your billet,” he said, distantly and 

coldly, “I suppose you are at liberty to do so. No doubt it 

can be arranged with your Commandant. Please yourself. 

“And you will—wash your hands of me?” she suggested, 

looking up at him through her lashes, half smiling, a 

aP “fhave done what I could for you,” he replied in the 
same aloof tone. “What your father asked me to do l 
you decide to make this change I shall certainly feel excusec 
from any further responsibility concerning you. 

‘/Then I’ll stay with the Trevanyans. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “As you will I think it 

would be a mistake to change. You won’t find another 

billet on anything like the same scale, you know. However, 

‘TU s°av,” U Taffy repeated. “Not because it’s5 the Colonel’s 
fiat. I wouldn’t mind living in a barracks. Bu: I_«* that 
unless I do stay—and try to like Mrs. Trcvanya 

y °At'this a dull red colour rose in his lean face. “My dear 

Theodora! What do you mean by that. 

“Just what I say. I have got to—to like her 

wash your hands of me. . ,, 

“You forget yourself. You are impertinent. 
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“Fm sorry. I didn’t mean to be. I only said what you 
had just said.” 

“I said nothing of the kind.” 

“But you did. Commander Carstairs. You said-” 

Abruptly he sprang up. “Let’s go. This is becoming 
infantile. Do try to behave as if you were more than ten 
years old. And never let me—or anyone else—hear you 
make such an irresponsible and offensive statement again.” 
He looked thoroughly roused and angry. She knew she 
had gone too far but, being Taffy, she stuck to her point. 
He saw her mouth opening, saw the words “But you did 
say” forming themselves and, with an exasperated action 
he grasped her arm and propelled her through the lounge 
at a speed which precluded all further speech. He didn’t 
shake her, but shaking was only avoided by a superhuman 
control on his part, and she guessed it. Curiously, she did 
not resent this drastic usage. At any rate, she would rather 
be shaken by a furious Commander Carstairs than ignored 
by him. 

At the door of the ballroom he released her. She stood 
breathing fast, gazing anxiously up at him. She looked so 
pretty, so defenceless, with her small breast heaving and her 
ridiculous eyelashes fluttering that he felt a twinge of 
compunction. 


Afraid I rather dragged you along. I hope I didn’t hurt 
you. Sorry, Theodora, but you deserved it. You must keep 
a better guard on that tongue of yours.” 

He spoke stiffly, still unappeased, but this lame apology 
was more than enough for her. She brightened immediately. 

You didn’t hurt me. I didn’t mind.” She laughed, the 
brainless laugh that rasped his nerves. “You can beat me 
it you like,” she said, “so long as you don’t go off and give 
me up as a bad job. I couldn’t bear that. I depend on you.” 

He brushed a hand across his forehead, a gesture of 
espair. Lurid visions flashed before his inn er eyes. Oak 
trees, Wangled by ivy. Limpets clinging to rocks. 

Colonel and Mrs. Trevanyan appeared. He turned to 
them with relief. “Ready to make a move?” 

*‘I think SO.” Fav said 
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“You’ll come back with us for a nightcap, Jim?” Barry 

suggested. 

“No,” Carstairs replied, with some force. “No, thanks, 
old man,” he amended it. “I’ll push along; I’ve a busy day 
to-morrow.” He said good-night to them and strode off. 

“How funny,” Fay murmured, looking after him. “Jim 

never acts like that. He seems upset--” her cold eyes 

came back to rest upon Taffy, the pupils narrowing. 

“She doesn’t like me any more than I like her,” the girl 
thought. “Yet we have got to live in the same house. All 
right, Commander Carstairs, if that’s what you want. But 
I feel in my bones that it isn’t going to work.” 


Chapter Your 

T AFFY, fathoms deep in sleep, felt herself being drawn 
up from those blissful depths like a diver at the end of 
a chain. She tried to resist, to stay down there in the lovely 
dark, but up she came, up through ever-widening circles o 
light to the very surface where a blazing sun shone full ^P°£ 
her She turned over, buried her face in ^he pillow, but 

was no use. She couldn’t get back again. Fobbing her:eyes 
she saw what had awakened her; Osman was there, he had 
opened her shutters and was now setting a little tea-tray o 

‘b^Oh.^thanlfyousaid. “Good morning, Osman.” 

i-Ssalaamedand went" softly out in *«*£*£**£: 

Taffv looked at her watch. Six o clock. Six 
Sunday morning? When one had been dancing until 

I ™“Hov/—exactly_like her,” Taffy said, with emphasis. 

“Wouldn’t you think she would sleep.and let everyone e se 
sleep late on Sunday? No, you wouldn t think it. xsot o 

M She T lav a st y iU n 'for a few moments, tired out from the 
strenuous^hours of yesterday, with its physical and emotional 
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strain. At eighteen, however, one can stand a good deal 
of strain. Presently she pushed up her pillows, poured 
herself a cup of tea, drank it and ate the two wafer-thin 
slices of bread and butter. She felt better then and sprang 
out of bed and pattered across to the balcony. The sunlight 
struck warmly upon her bare neck and arms and now she 
lifted her face to it gladly. The air held the thin, fresh 
quality of early morning, the sky was pale blue. She saw 
white buildings, green trees in the distance, a glimpse of the 
river. From somewhere a bugle sounded, very sweet and 
clear. On a flat roof not far away a little Egyptian boy was 
standing. He tossed a handful of grain into the air and a 
flight of doves appeared from nowhere, circled above his 
head, dipped and rose and were gone again. 

Taffy came in from the balcony, pulled on her dressing- 
gown, then stood irresolute. Should she go and have her 
bath now? What was she expected to do? She heard some¬ 
one in the passage and tentatively opened her door. It was 
Colonel Trevanyan, also in a dressing-gown. 

“Hullo,” he exclaimed. “Up already, Miss Carroll? You 
should have had a good long rest this morning.” 

“I am quite rested,” she answered. “Osman brought me 
some tea and I was wondering-” 

“Osman wakened you?” he interrupted. “That was too 
bad.” He looked at her kindly. For all her bright smile, he 
could see the tired shadows under her pretty eyes. “I expect 
Fay forgot ” he broke off as Mrs. Trevanyan appeared 
wearing a blue jumper of knitted silk and a skirt to match! 
Her face was a trifle pinched in the early light and she had 

d0 i e 2 0t . ng to soften or assist her appearance. She looked 
at AS/ ln sur P rise , and from her to her husband. 

What is it?” she asked. “What is the matter?” 

Why, nothing,” he replied in the placating tone which 
Taffy was to learn was habitual with him when addressing 

MS eX u Ce § t u that , 0sman wakened Miss Carroll. Shi 
should have had her sleep out.” 

“ h 3 m sort V’ Fa v said with a tightening of her mouth 
kut we / an t ^ty well upset the servants’ routine Of 
course, if Miss Carroll would like to go back to bed_” 
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(“Oh, dear,” thought Taffy, “he’s awfully kind but he 
isn’t very clever. Why did he have to say that? As if I had 
been complaining about being waked.”) Aloud she 
stammered, “I don’t want to, I love getdng up early. I 
was just wondering about the bathroom—I don’t want to 
be in anyone’s way.” 

“I think we had better say a quarter to seven, for you,” 
Fay decided. “Breakfast is at a quarter past. Barry, Osman 
has drawn your tub, the water will be getting cold.” 

“Oh, yes, rather-” He hurried along the passage like 

a small boy rebuked. Mrs. Trevanyan went on to the 
kitchen quarters and Taffy closed her door again. 

When her turn came, she bathed and dressed as fast as 
she could, feeling that to be late for breakfast in this house 
would present a major crime. It was only a few minutes 
after seven when she was ready; she went down the passage 
and passed the open door of the nursery. The two children 
were there alone, the seven-year-old girl watching over her 
two-year-old brother. 

“May I come in?” Taffy asked. 

The little girl looked up with a shy, startled expression. 
Taffy went in. 

“You are Dolly, aren’t you? My name is Taffy. Isn t that 
a funny name?” 

The little girl smiled. “It’s rather funny. Yes. I’m Dolly 

and this is Peter.” , 

“May I take him? Do you think he will come to me. 
She lifted the baby out of his play-pen. Peter made no 
objection; in a few moments Taffy was seated in a low chair 
with him on her lap and Dolly leaning against her shoulder. 
Both children had been won at once for three fundamental 
reasons. Taffy was young and smiling, she smelt sweet an 

she was wearing a pink frock. .. ,, 

“So you’ve made friends with the family, CarroiL 
Colonel Trevanyan came into the room. “Well, Dolly. 
Hullo, old man.” His tone was cheerful, fatherly, yet with 
an undertone which did not escape Taffy’s quick cars. A 
wistfulness, an uncertainty, as if he were not quite at case 
in his children’s nursery. The same unease was in his 
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daughter’s face as she lifted it for his kiss. Peter, however, 
crowed with pleasure as his father lifted him in strong arms, 
a crow which became a shout of laughter as the Colonel 
tossed him high, caught him and tossed him again. 

“Barry! What are you doing. Stop it at once!” 

At the sound of this cry, shrill and imperative, the baby’s 
face changed, puckered. “If he slipped—you might drop 
him—how can you be so irresponsible?” Fay advanced 
upon them, holding out her arms to the child. Peter could 
not understand what she said but he sensed that his mother 
was frightened and became frightened himself. His happy 
laughter turned to loud wailing. Barry surrendered him; 
Fay held him close to her breast. 

<c ^* s right, darling. There, there, Mummy has got 

you.” To her husband she said, “Breakfast is ready. Will 

you and Miss Carroll go in, please. I’ll come as soon as 

I have calmed this child. Dolly, run and tell Nanny I want 
her.” 

“I’m sorry, Fay,” the Colonel said. “I didn’t mean to 
upset him.” 

“It’s always the same thing, whenever you are with them,” 
she returned. “Never mind; go along now.” 

Taffy had been sitting rigid, eyes wide and bright. She 
got up and with the same rigidity walked out of the room. 
In the dining-room the Colonel held her chair for her and 
seated himself at the head of the table. 

“Bacon and eggs, Miss Carroll?” 

t-u P^ ease -” She felt as if they would choke her. 
Inat hateful woman. 

It is difficult,” he said, “when one has been separated 
from one s children as I have. I’ve seen practically nothing 
°t tiiem and it takes time to win their confidence.” 

Does it? It didn’t seem—I mean, Peter loved it when 
you tossed him.” 

me to”™*’ yCS ’ BUt 1 am t0 ° rough; Fa y is alwa ys telling 


Taffy opened her mouth, thought better of what she 
was going to say, gave a sort of gasp and tried to turn it 
a cou S h - Th en she ventured, “I think bovs neeH . 




of roughness. You don’t want to make molly-coddles of 
them.” 

“Well, no. But of course Fay knows best. She under¬ 
stands the children. Peter has a nervous temperament, it 
seems.” 

“They’ll both be nervous wrecks, soon, with a mother 
like that,” Taffy thought, but kept the thought to herself. 

Mrs. Trevanyan came in, sat down with a wearied air. 

“Baby all right?” her husband asked. 

“Yes, I got him quiet. I suppose his breakfast will dis¬ 
agree with him after that fit of crying. However-” she 

shrugged resignedly and began to fill the coffee cups. 
Colonel Trevanyan looked contrite; Taffy wanted to scratch 
the wife and shake the husband. Little beast—but why did 


he put up with it? . , c 

When breakfast was finished, a long morning lay before 

them. The Colonel read his newspaper in the drawing¬ 
room, Fay went to the nursery where Nanny was getting 
Peter ready for his walk, Taffy looked at magazines. Fay 
came back and sat down with wool and knitting needles. 
They were going to church, but church was not until eleven 
o’clock. Why on earth, then, thought Taffy, couldn 1 the y> 
on Sundays, sleep late and get up at a reasonable ^our and 
have a comfortable, leisurely breakfast like normal people? 

At last it was time to get ready. Taffy put on the w.sp of 
tulle and roses which she called a hat, found her gloves; an 
her ivory prayer book. No coat-it was a hot day ho as 
any English heat wave with a brilliant sun in » cloudless 
sky, but with none of the enervating Enghsh humidrty. T 
air had a dry sparkle which was invigorat ng. Taffy s hair 
was again loosed her shoulders; the tiny hat, carried care¬ 
fully fn its box all through the long 

woof and the blue knitted jumper and a navy blue, pull-on 


^ Dolly. -ho was coming with them, dressed all in white 

with a frilled white sun-bonnet, smiled ) y a • J 
7nd said, “She looks pretty, doesn’t she. Mummy. All 


summery.” 



“Very summery,” Mrs. Trevanyan agreed, briefly. 

“So do you,” Taffy said to the little girl. 

“Mummy should have a summer frock on too,” Dolly 
suggested. 

“Mummy has to keep her pennies to buy dresses for Dolly 
and suits for Peter,” Fay said. 

“But Daddy would give you some more, wouldn’t he?” 

“Daddy needs all his own pennies for his ponies and his 
golf and his club, darling.” 

“Oh.” The child’s face took on a distressed expression. 
She slid a hand into her mother’s and held it tightly as they 
went downstairs and out to the car where the Colonel was 
waiting for them. 

“Are you going to sit in front with me, Dolly, and help 
me drive?” he asked. “I might need you to sound the 
horn.” 


Taffy saw the sudden, eager light in Dolly’s hazel eyes 
and then the clouding of the little face. 

“No, I’ll sit with Mummy, thank you.” Fay smiled at 
her daughter warmly, intimately. Colonel Trevanyan said 
Will you come in front, then, Miss Carroll?” * 

Taffy, inwardly seething again, got in. She was sorry for 
the father and sorry for the child, too. Only seven years 
old and forced into this unnatural, highly emotional situa-' 
tion, forced to choose between father and mother her 
sensitive heart played upon by a jealous, possessive woman. 
Idow could Fay do it? What sort of mother-love was this? 

Poor Dolly. She loved, or could have loved this big 
handsome father of hers. It was easy to see that he attracted 
her as he must have attracted any child with his kindly 
smile and his strong arms and evident desire to become a 
playmate. It was he who understood children; tossing his 

had ™ Sk f§ hls daughter to help him drive the car. Dolly 
had wanted to do it, but in her puzzled baby brain was the 
fear that this would be disloyal to Mummy. Daddy wasn’t 

good to Mummy; hadn’t she just said that he kept all his 
money for his own pleasures? ^ 

A summer frock, indeed, thought the indignant Taffv 
They didn t cost much; Mrs. Trevanyan could have a dozin 
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if she wished. But she was the type of woman who clings 
stubbornly to the coat-skirt-jumper outfit regardless of 
season. Possibly, when the extreme hot weather set in she 
would buy or make herself some thin dresses but she would 
never wear one to church, not if the thermometer stood at 


ninety in the shade. 

It was simply wicked of her to say what she had said to 

that responsive, nervously strung child. 

They arrived at the Cathedral and Taffy for the time 
being forgot the domestic issues of the Trevanyan house¬ 
hold'. The big, beautiful building was filled with wor¬ 
shippers; rows of men in khaki, in Air Force blue, in Naval 
uniform; women and girls in uniform, others in mufti. 
Taffy saw some of her sister Wrens, and then, across the 
aisle, she saw Commander Carstairs. He did not appear to 
see her, but he was there, and Taffy felt her heart lifting. 

The music was lovely; the congregation joined strongly 
in the first hymn. Taffy found tears in her eyes as she 
listened to the ranks of soldiers and sailors singing the old 
familiar tune. She was thrilled through and througn- She 
lifted her own small voice to join with theirs—and with 


Commander Carstairs’s. 

“Praise my soul the King of Heaven. 

All these men-these boys-many of them ]ust back 
from desert fighting—so far from home—and she was here, 
too, doing her share in the terrible glorious stmggle. Sup- 
posing she hadn’t volunteered for this Servicemffworif 
she had waited to be called and sent to d ' S ™‘ 

washing dishes or peehng potatoes. Supposing-^h, 

supposing she had wangled things like Ma vulgar 

and were still racketing around with that cheap and vulgar 


crew. „ 

“Praise Him—praise Him - . h p or 

Oh, praise Him and thank Him for savin ^ $ort 

sending Commander Carstairs tosh j^ ' jJ becn at the 

of girl she was fast becoming. If he haem 

hotel that night- . . , whole face 

She looked at Jim, her eyes shining, her $he 

illuminated, and at the same moment he looke 
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smiled radiantly, made a little gesture with her hand. She 
didn’t actually wave, but the effect was much the same as if 
she had. He gave her a quick, unsmiling nod and dropped 
his gaze again to his hymn book. He hated to appear 
churlish but he was morally certain that, with the slightest 
encouragement, she was capable of crossing the aisle to his 
side. He did not look again in her direction but he retained 
a vivid—too vivid—impression of her in her pink frock 
and absurd hat with her bright hair on her shoulders. A 
conspicuous figure; he wondered what Fay felt about it, 
Fay whose taste was so fastidious. 

When the service was over Taffy saw him marching down 
the aisle some distance ahead of themselves; she wondered 
if he would be waiting outside to speak with them. He was 
waiting; she had a smile from him and a pleasant, impersonal 
“good-morning”; then he was telling them that something 
had cropped up and he was taking a plane to Alexandria. 

“How long will you be there?” Taffy asked involuntarily. 

“I really can’t tell you. Possibly a couple of weeks. 
Sorry about this afternoon, Fay; we’ll have to postpone 
getting our revenge from the Langs.” 

Taffy gathered, from this, that they had intended playing 

as partners at tennis this afternoon. Mollie Whitmore had 

told her that Mrs. Trevanyan was an excellent player, 

terribly keen on winning and not altogether popular on 
the courts. 


What a nuisance,” Fay smiled, “but it can’t be helped, 
barry, we are blocking the way. Take Daddy’s hand 
Dolly; go with Daddy, darling.” The little girl was again 
close to her mother’s side. Now, obediently, she took the 
hand her father held out to her and trotted on. Taffy 

?° Uy,S 0t , hcr Side While Trevanyan chatted 
with his daughter, caught a murmur from Fay behind them. 

1 d ? tr y so ha rd to make the children fond of Barry 
They cling to me—it is all so difficult_” y ' 

‘‘Don’t force it and don’t worry,” he answered gently 
You must not worry. Fay.” s 

Taffy set her teeth. It took all her self-control not to 
turn round and give Mrs. Trevanyan a wide, indignant 


4—T.C.C. 
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stare. Jim saw them into their car, saluted as they drove 
away. A feeling of utter blankness closed down over Taffy. 
Going to Alexandria. How was she to bear it, living 
in Fay Trevanyan’s flat, with Commander Carstairs in 
Alexandria? The exaltation which had uplifted her in the 
cathedral was gone now. She felt lost and forlorn and 
homesick. She would never be at home in this strange city; 
she was sure of it. 


Chapter Five 

O NE month later Taffy was not only at home in Cairo, 
she was beginning to feel that she had never lived any¬ 
where else. It had been a busy, crowded, hectic month. 
She loved her work; coding, ciphering, sending out secret 
messages on her machine, messages upon which the safety 
of ships depended. She thrilled to think that she possessed 
information for which the enemy would have given his 
eyes; she was proud of her trust. More and more she felt 
herself a part of the gallant whole, a tiny but integral part 

of the Navy itself. , c . 

On the lighter side, she became a part of the city. She 
knew her way about now, had her favourite shops w ere 
one could buy anything one’s heart desired so long as one 
could pay the inflated price. Silk stockings, hundreds of 
them displayed in all their lustrous, almost forgotten sheen, 
at two pounds a pair; frocks and hats and scarves and fi my 
underwear; gloves and shoes, creams and powders and fine 

She was an habit nee of Groppi’s where one ate delicious 
ices and thickly iced cakes, and bought chocolates and 
bonbons and Turkish Delight' studded with pistachios She 
was taken to the Mousky, the fascinating native bazaar with 
its dim, mysterious light and bewildering a eys , /li 
scents and'endless whisper of sUppered feet, its colourfu 

open-fronted shops, its inlaid wood and beaten brass a 
silver, its handwoven silks, so heavy that you \ 
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bite them, its grave, turbaned merchants who looked as if 
they had stepped straight out of the Old Testament. 

She knew various hotels now, although she liked 
Shepheard’s best. With the Trevanyans or with Mollie 
Whitmore and her young friends she dined and danced on 
Saturday evenings; she played tennis at the Club on Sunday 
afternoons. She met Desert Rats and flying men and sailors; 
nearly all the Service girls in Cairo had a good time but 
Taffy, billeted with the Trevanyans and warmly taken up 
by Mollie, had a distinct advantage. Sometimes she thought, 
“I’m having a lovely war. It isn’t fair—it can’t be right——” 
But there was nothing to be done about it. 

Inevitably, however, there was a fly—several flies—in 
Taffy’s ointment. The biggest one was Commander 
Carstairs’s protracted stay at Alexandria. Every morning 
she wakened with the thought, “Will he be back to-day?” 
Every night she went to bed thinking, “Perhaps he will 
come to-morrow.” In the streets, at the Club, dancing and 
laughing and chattering with the wild young men on leave, 
subconsciously she was always looking for a tall figure, a 
dark head, a strong, ugly face with keen black eyes. She 
reminded herself that when he did return he would probably 
pay scant attention to her; she would have to witness his 
inexplicable devotion to Mrs. Trevanyan. But all the same 
she wanted him to come back. Her very work would take 
on added zest because he was, in a manner of speaking, her 
chief. A chief many times removed, so far above her own 
department that he probably never so much as entered it 
but none the less in command. * 

The other flics in the ointment were to be found in the 
Trevanyan household. Taffy’s dislike of her hostess 
increased daily and she was sure that Fay disliked her 
although so far there had been no clash between them and 
both kept up an appearance of amicability. When the 
Irevanyans entertained at home Taffy was always included- 
they took her to the Club and introduced her to their friends* 
bometunes she was asked, with the two elders, to the homes 
ot various of these friends; she was treated, upon the whole 
more as an actual guest than a paying one. She was grateful 
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for this treatment, though she shrewdly suspected that she 
owed it more to the fact that she was the daughter of a rich 
and prominent man than to any virtue in herself. 

She was “Theodora” now to the Colonel and Fay, 
“Taffy” to the children. The children were very fond of her, 
and she was fonder of them than she considered it prudent 
to show. She had also become very much attached to the 
Colonel. He was so kindly, so determinedly cheerful, so 
baffled. He made her think of a big, sweet-tempered dog, 
anxious to please and not knowing why he failed. He con¬ 
fided to her that he made little headway with his children, 
wistfully accused himself of clumsiness in his approach to 
them. Taffy alternately yearned over him maternally, and 
longed to shake him. How could he be so blind? Yet per¬ 
haps it was better so. If he had realised that it was Fay who 
consistently undermined him with them it would sure y 
have broken his heart; he was, or appeared to be, devoted 
to his wife in spite of her cold and occasionally shrewish 


attitude towards him. . 

Taffy shook her head over it all. Colonel Trcvanyan and 

Commander Carstairs. Two fine men holding high 

positions, popular with their friends and enjoying the 

confidence of Supreme Authority, yet both in the toils of a 

small, tight-faced, cat-eyed woman. She was a witch, 

thought Taffy. She cast a spell, and it was an evil one. Fo 

she was beginning to think that Fay was actuaUy evil. Or 

at least had an evil streak. Nevertheless, the girl had no 

longer any desire to leave the flat. She was appalled jet 

fascinated by the entire situation. Q i after- 

She was musing upon the s.tuauon one Saturday after 

noon as she sat on the grass watching the finals °f a ‘cnn 
tournament. Fay had reached the finals and wasplayin^l 
her usual grim, aggressive fashion. She had b sh J 

champion in England and an inveterate cup O f’ eoo d 
liked a hard game but, contrary to the usual run of^good 

players, she liked even more to pit a § ha j 

make mincemeat of them and carry oft the sp 
no mercy on less skilful performers; there was of course 
no reason why she should have. One should always play 



one’s best. But Taffy was invariably antagonised when she 
saw Fay playing; she had, for instance, a way of volleying 
straight for her opponent’s eyes. 

As she watched her now, sitting a little apart from the 
other spectators, Taffy caught a sudden, sharp breath. 
Commander Carstairs—at last! He was strolling towards 
the courts, wearing white flannels and a white silk shirt 
which she thought vasdy becoming to the lean figure and 
deeply tanned skin. He looked very fit and hard; she re¬ 
membered her waltz with him and how she had felt that he 
could pick her up and go on dancing and never miss a step. 

Carstairs caught sight of her, saw the glowing face, the 
welcoming smile. Bother the child—but he checked his 
impulse simply to nod and go on. He knew exactly how she 
would look if he did, her radiance dimmed. He could not 
put out the light in those pretty, silly eyes. He crossed the 
grass and sat down beside her. 

“Well, Theodora,” his tone was crisp but not unfriendly. 
“How goes it?” 

“Splendidly, thank you. When did you get home, 
Commander Carstairs?” * 

“This morning.” 

<r You were a long time away.” 

Yes, I got tied up. How have you been getting on? I 
understand that you are still with the Trevanyans.” 

But of course I am. I told you I was going to stay with 
them, that night at Shepheard’s. Don’t you remember?” 

You did tell me. But I prefer to believe that you were 
not responsible for what you said that night. You were 
tired and over-excited.” 


‘I meant it when I said I would stay if leaving them 
meant losing you,” she replied. h 

“If that is still your reason, then I recommend you to 
make a change at once,” he retorted. 7 

for anything!” ^ N °‘ 1 WOuldn>t leave 

“What? It has been a success? I was right, you see.” 

v l S a ? V ? y she ans wered, “and the Colonel is a 
darling and the children adorable.” 



“And Mrs. Trevanyan?” \ 

Taffy hesitated, her lashes fluttering. Then she said, 
deliberately, “I think Mrs. Trevanyan is an extraordinarily 
interesting woman. The most interesting I have ever met.” 
This was the exact truth, if not the whole truth. 

Carstairs gave her a sharp glance; he had caught the odd 
undertone in her voice. 

“Good,” he said, a trifle stiffly. “I was sure that, once 
you knew her, you would appreciate her as she deserves. 

“I believe I do,” Taffy returned in the same measured 
fashion. “I am beginning to know her very well indeed.” 

“What do you mean by that?” he demanded. 

“Simply that when you live in the same house with people 
you naturally get to know them.” 

“I think you meant something more.” ^ 

“If I did, I’m not saying it. She is my hostess.” 

He moved impatiently. “If you don’t like Mrs. Trevanyan 
you ought not to remain her guest. It can’t be a very happy 
state of affairs for her.” 

“For her?” ^ f . 

“Well, well, for both of you, then. But especially for her. 

She has enough to bear. If there is friction between 
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5 °“Therc isn’t. Not a bit. We are both busy people and 
don’t see a great deal of each other and when we do, we get 

on perfectly happily.” 

Again he made an impatient movement. It seems to me 
a false situation. You had better go somewhere else. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” she answered, rc ”J sec J* 
“Unless the Colonel or Mrs. Trevanyan asks me to. I don t 
think they will. I am not in the way and it’s a big, expensiv 

flat and I—Daddy-” she floundered anc i, S . t 0 ^H«< and 

“I know you are paying an excellent price, he s * d \ 
every penny counts in that household. Living is * ,m P ? 
ruinous in Cairo these days. But at the same “™-for you 
to be in her home, bearing this grudge against her 

fli ‘‘I t 0 don f t bear her any grudge. She has been very nice to 
me. I may not like her—I don’t think she is particularly 



fond of me—but it suits her to have me there and it suits 
me to stay. Please leave it to us. Commander Carstairs. 
It is our affair, after all.” 

“I suppose it is. But the Trevanyans are my friends. I 
hate the idea of your being there when you feel as you do. 
I repeat, it is not fair to Fay.” 

“Then you can go on hating it,” she cried, in a temper 
now. “I am not going to leave. Unless, of course, you go 
and make trouble-” 

“I am not in the habit of making trouble,” he returned 
icily. 

“Then-” suddenly her temper was gone. She looked 

at him appealingly. “Don’t let us quarrel. I can’t bear it. 
I want to be friends with you. Please, Commander Car- 
stairs, don’t let—her—come between usl” 

The moment she had said it she was horrified. She meant, 
literally, just what she said. But it sounded dreadful. As if 
she were assuming that he and she were on far more than 

friendly terms—as if she thought—oh, what had possessed 
her. 


Now he was furious; she knew it; he would lash out at 
her. Her head went down and her shoulders dropped as if 
in expectation of a physical blow. But the lash of his tongue 
did not fall. Instead, after an instant of terrifying silence, 
of sheer stupefaction on his part, he flung back his head 
and laughed loud and long. 

Taffy quivered from head to foot. This was worse than 

the most devastating anger. He was laughing at her— 
laughing - 

“You priceless child,’.’ he.said. “Come between us. 
Good Lord! 

She sat with downcast eyes. “I—didn’t mean_’ 

faltered. 

“See here,” He was serious again. “You must pull 
yourself together, snap out of it, Theodora. I—how can 

in P £c !5 —I u ” l° Ut father ’ s friend “ d "Rurally interested 
m his daughter but you must cease this attitude of—well- 

possession. Remember that I am years older than you and 

have my own established friendships. I don’t want to 
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sound harsh, but the sooner you understand this, the 
better.” <4 > 

“I do understand,” she murmured, fighting tears. “I’m 
sorry.” 

“That’s all right,” he said hastily. He sprang up and held 
out a hand to her. “Let us go and congratulate the winners.” 
The finals had just ended and the spectators were applauding 
Mrs. Trevanyan and her partner. Taffy put her hand into 
the big brown one and let him help her up from the ground. 
In spite of herself, her small fingers clung to his. ^ 

“Are you angry with me? Because I don’t can t feel 

about Fay as you do?” 

“Not in the least. I’m disappointed, perhaps, but as you 
reminded me it is no business of mine.” He released^ms 
hand, not unkindly but decisively. “The loss is yours, he 

said, “not hers.” , 

He waved to Fay and strode towards her. Cut to me 

heart, Taffy followed him. 


Chapter Sis 


JL 

H-iAFFY came into the flat and stood for a moment 
I listening to the murmur of voices in the drawing-room. 
FVy and Commander Carstairs. Busy man though he was 
he never failed to drop in at the Trevanyans « test oncea 
week. He had been here twice since the day of the temns 
finals- Taffy had been at home on each of these occasions 
and after briefly greeting him, had slipped unobtrusively 
away a Now she^ent softly along the passage to her own 

r °Her cheeks were burning as they always burned whe^ 

she thought of him nowadays. The snub he, hadadminis 
tered had cut deeply. Not that she hadn t asked for it she 
realised how stupid, how presumptuous he had beem 
Behaving as if she had some definite claim upon him. bh 
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had seen this at once, had accepted his rebuke, humiliated 
but not affronted. She would mend her ways; all she asked 
was that they should remain friends. On a new basis; 
starting afresh; Taffy understanding and admitting her un¬ 
importance. And so she had clung to his hand and made 
her foolish little plea: “Are you angry with me? Because I 
can’t see Fay as you do?” She had been willing to say that 
she would try to see Mrs. Trevanyan in a different light if 
he asked her to. But he had pulled his own hand away and 
said, “It is your loss, not hers.” His cold, curt voice—and 
he had hurried off to congratulate Fay and hadn’t so much 
as looked at Taffy again. 

Humbleness, then, had given way to anger. Taffy was 
finished with him. He wasn’t what she had been beginning 
to believe him. He wasn’t worth fretting about. She 
assured herself that she didn’t care. If he didn’t want to be 
friends with her she could do very well without him. She 
wondered what she had ever seen in him; a man who could 
be bamboozled by a woman like Fay Trevanyan. 

“If he only knew it, I despise him,” said Taffy, moving 
restlessly about her room and suddenly closing the window 
because she could still hear the faint drone of voices through 
the open french windows of the drawing-room. She didn’t 
want to hear Jim Carstairs’s voice; she disliked it. 

Jim, for his part, had caught the sound of small feet going 
cautiously along the passage, and the click of a door latch 
He guessed that she knew he was in the flat and would 
remain in her room until he was gone. Temper? Probably 

*, dt a ^ ln g e of compunction. Hang it all, he hadn’t 
intended anything so drastic as this. He had been forced to 

SST,u Ut u eC \ USe u atdtude towards ^ was becoming 
ridiculous -but he had never meant her to take it so seriously 8 

., a ^ cd t J 10se Iast two occasions when he had come to 
the flat; her sober little face, her brief “How do you do ” 

and he thought of the radiant smiles which had Welcomed 

h® that day at the Club. Her eager radiance had ex“pcr 

“WaTnVtW tTT* H \ WaS S ° rry t0 have Suenched it. 

of H Thc ° dora who came in i ust now?” he asked 
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“Yes. She has her own latchkey.” 

“She always seems to keep out of the way when I 
appear,” he said lightly. 

“She is really very well brought up in some ways,” Fay 
responded. “I am not enamoured of any of the modern 
girls, but I will say for Theodora that she seems to under¬ 
stand her position here and never intrudes. Evidently she 
heard us talking, and she won’t dream of coming in unless 
I send for her.” 

“Good,” he said. He could not very well explain that, 
far from fearing an interruption, he had been hoping that 
the interruption would occur. Not that he didn’t value, 
above all things, these moments alone with Fay, but he was 
seized by an absurd desire to see Taffy’s face brighten up 
again. 

Fay was resuming the conversation where he had broken 
it off. With an imperceptible start he pulled his thoughts 
to order, realising that he had not been attending although 
he had caught the drift of what she said. 

“Does not grow easier—duty—making a home for Barry 
and his children-” 

“What of you?” he asked. “Surely you have a duty to 

yourself. If you aren’t happy-” 

“I don’t think,” she returned with a sad, brave smile, 
“that happiness comes into the question. I remember once 
hearing someone say that happiness was not a part of the 
scheme of life, only a by-product.” 

“What a dismal theory.” 

“A true one, nevertheless. Happiness may come, but 

there is no use seeking it.” 

“I wish I could give it to you. Fay.” 

“You do,” she answered swiftly. “The nearest approac 

I have to joy is my friendship with you. 

“Docs it mean so much?” 

“It means almost everything in my life. ^ 

“Yet you will not let me give you more - 

She laid a hand on his. “Don’t, my dear. You know it 

is impossible. The children-” 

“The children would not suffer. They are fonder of me, 
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more content with me—you have told me so—than with 
him. The experiment has failed/’ 

“He is their father,” she replied. “He has his rights, 
and I will never deprive him of them. And you—who are 
his friend—would not do that to him.” 

“I care a great deal for Barry,” he admitted; “but, after 
all, he had his chance. It is of you I must think, your 
spoiled life.” 


“I don’t matter. As for Barry—we must give him his 
second chance, Jim.” 

“You are a good woman,” he said on a long breath. 

“I try to be,” she returned simply. And then, gaaing at 
him with eyes which at this moment were round and 
childish and innocent, “So long as I have you, my dear, 
your affection and understanding, I can—go on.” 

It was, in truth, all she desired. A cold woman, whose 
only approach to passion was upon the maternal side, she 
felt no temptation to break up her marriage on Jim Car- 
stairs’s account. Divorce was abhorrent to her, and although 
she knew that her husband would do the gentlemanly thiriff 
and give her grounds if she asked for them, she had no 
desire to divorce him and so relinquish the rod it pleased 
her to hold over him. Besides, Barry would one day be 
Sir Barthold; he was heir not only to an ancient baronetcy 
but to a considerable fortune as well. Fay was not going 
to give up all that to become the wife of a mere Naval 
Commander who had only a very slender private income. 

either th Sht 3me jT’ WaS not S oin S to g ive tip Jim, 
either. She cared for him as much as she was capable of 

carrng for anyone; she was flattered by his obvious yet 

utterly discreet devotion. The most malicious slander- 

monger could never breathe a word against either of them 

to her ery ° ne i k T V tHat u hC WaS hCr deVOted slave - It added 

devoted to a Lr U Th t0 3 man ° f Carstairs ' s standing 
?, ™ ted t ,° “ r - The entire situation was eminently satis- 

factory; she liked her role of martyr-madonna liked to 
set on a pedestal and worshipped from below The 
shipper, Jim, could never come any Xser but he ; 
never rise from his adoring knees. Ini word. ky Trelany/n 



was determined to eat her cake and keep it, and thus far 
she had succeeded in doing so. 

“I shall always be here,” he was saying now. “At your 
side and at your service, Fay.” 

Yet even as he said it, and most sincerely meant it, 
another part of his mind, an undisciplined section, was 
thinking, “How can I get a sight of that child? I won’t 
have her avoiding me like this. Whether she is hurt, or 
whether it is only temper, it must be put an end to.” 

An idea occurred to him. “By the way,” he said,^ ‘ I want 
to give a moonlight picnic some night this week.’ 

Fay looked startled and for a moment annoyed by this 
unexpected change of topic, then she smiled. She under¬ 
stood. He wanted to take her off into the moonlight, did 
he? She was not averse to a touch of romance now and then. 

“I should enjoy it very much,” she answered. Whom 
shall we ask, Jim? The Langs, of course, and the Baileys 
She named two or three other people, all senior officials 
and their wives. He agreed, but made some suggestions ot 

his own. Mollie Whitmore—boys on leave - 

“Do wc want a lot of noisy youngsters?” she demurred. 

“There are several lads on leave at the moment whom 
I simply must entertain,” he replied. “I know their people 
at home. A picnic will work them all at one fell swoop. 

“Well, if you think it necessary. Which night sha 


wc say 

a 


That rather depends upon Theodora I understand she 

has been doing some special correspondence, going. back 

to her office after dinner. I can’t ask all the oth > g 

people and leave her out.” , 

“No, I suppose not. She doesn’t go every evening, only 

about three times a week.” , • , 

“The moon won’t wait. I had better have a word with 

her now and we can settle it. wa « 

Fay was not altogether pleased but his ^ggest.on w^ 
reasonable enough. She rang the beU and directed Osman 
to ash Miss Carroll to come to the drawing-room. Atto 

same moment Nanny appeared with an a fi ltated ^ 

Mrs. Trevanyan would come to the nursery; there was some 
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trouble about the children’s milk. Fay hurried away with 
the nurse and Osman delivered the message to Taffy. 

“Oh, I can’t—yes, all right, Osman.” 

She didn’t want to go to the drawing-room until Com¬ 
mander Carstairs had left the house, but she couldn’t refuse. 
What would Mrs. Trevanyan think? With her head high and 
her young mouth set she went in and saw Jim there alone. 

“I thought Mrs. Trevanyan wanted me,” she said. 
“Where is she?” 

“In the nursery. It is I who want you, Theodora.” 
“You?” 

“Why not? I haven’t had a word with you for over a 
fortnight. You have run away each time I appeared and 
kept yourself invisible.” 

I hadn t anything to say to you, Commander Carstairs, 
and I didn’t suppose you had anything to say to me.” 
“How did you get hold of that idea?” 

“How?” Her eyes widened indignantly. “You told me 

I was monopolising you, that I must stop it_” 

“I didn’t mean that I wanted you to avoid me as if I 
were a leper. Surely there is a happy medium?” 

“You might type me out a set of rules explaining iust 
how I am to behave towards you,” she said with what she 
believed to be crushing irony. He remained uncrushcd. 

Come, Theodora, don’t be silly. Get down off your high 
horse like a good child. If I hurt you, I’m sorry.” 

You didn’t hurt me in the least,” she retorted. “Nothing 

degree ” d ^ ° T d ° WOuId ever worr y me in slightest 

“No? All the better, then. The reason I sent for you 

frce^enings?' gl ™ S 3 m00nli 8 ht P lcnic ' Winch are your 

■T e r neSdayS » nd Fridays. But I am not coming to any 
P 1 ^ 110 * Commander Carstairs.” ° ^ 

“Must you be so resentful? Since you assure me von 

* possible to forgivc “ - d a?4wy 

a Iaughing f her again- He looked upon her as 

child who is not to be accepted seriously. She hated him 
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but belatedly she realised that to keep up an attitude of 
resentment was the last thing she ought to do if she wanted 
to convince him—as of course she did—that he meant 
nothing to her. She wished she had thought of this earlier. 
Why could she never think in time? 

Her face, flushed and indignant, changed. She smiled, 
tossed back her hair with an airy gesture, and said in a 
high voice, “All right. I’ll come, and thank you so much. 
I’m sure it will be great fun. I hope you are asking some 
of the Eighth.” 

(“And that,” she thought furiously, “will show him.”) 

It did, although what it showed him was not exactly 
what she had wished to convey. He suppressed his amuse¬ 
ment, and replied, “I shall certainly ask some of the 
Eighth. Shall we say Friday? It will be full moon.” 

Fay came back. “Have you settled it, Jim?” 

“Yes. Friday.” 

Taffy said, “I must go and finish some copying,” and 
ran out of the room. Jim’s eyes, amused, followed her. 
Funny little soul. It was temper; she hadn’t forgiven him. 
He was sorry, but, after all, it was better than having her 
hanging around his neck. He had simply had to put a 
stop to that. 


2 

Friday night was one of those heavenly Egyptian nights 
with a great white moon and a sky of velvet and warm, 
caressing airs. The picnic party congregated in half a dozen 
cars at the top of a road leading to the desert. Commander 
Carstairs drove Mrs. Trevanyan and some of the other 
elder people; Colonel Trevanyan took Mollie Whitmores 
mother and father; the young people piled hilariously into 
the remaining cars. 

Taffy was with Mollie and two of the boys in Mollie s 
little roadster, Mollie in front and Tafiy perched in the 
dickey. They were the last to start, but were soon heading 
the procession, passing the others with whoops of derision. 
Taffy was in wild spirits, the wilder because of a gnawing, 
unacknowledged pain at the bottom of her heart. Her hurt 


had not healed and never would heal, but she wasn’t going 
to pay any attention to it. 

They drove far out into the desert to a place where a 
sudden, irrelevant tumble of dunes made an ideal picnic 
ground. The boys and girls fell upon the baskets, laid a 
cloth on the sand; Mrs. Trevanyan, acting as hostess for 
Commander Carstairs, superintended the setting-out of the 
supper which had been provided by the incomparable Groppi. 

Roast chicken, tongue, salad, crayfish, buttered rolls, 
chocolate cakes and cream cakes, an iced pudding packed 
in a bucket of ice, bonbons and Turkish delight. There 
were bottles of beer and of whisky, and soda sparklets, and 
orange squash. Everyone was ready to do full justice to 
this delectable fare after the long drive; they toasted their 
host in their various drinks and voted him the best of 
good fellows. 


“Done us jolly well,” declared the Eighth, with feeling. 
When no one could eat any more they dispersed in small 
groups, strolling across the sand which was like snow under 
the moon. The desert was a place of enchantment: silent 
mysterious, illimitable. Taffy felt the mystery and awe of 
it, wondered what it would be like to be out here alone 
with someone you loved, some man—no, not Commander 
Carstairs. She saw, in the distance, that same Commander 
Carstairs walking with Mrs. Trevanyan. 

The enchanted silence did not endure for long. The 

young ones foregathered again, sitting on the top & of the 

highest dune and giving tongue like a pack of wild animals 
melted by moonlight. 

“Idaho,” ‘'You are my sunshine ” 

TzZ’\ Ma !’u The , V Sa ? 8 luSt ‘ ly > lau 8 hed > and sang again, 
iafty s wild sweet laugh could be heard above all the rest 

I told you what it would be like, Jim.” Fay, seated beside 

a ^^wyhoUow, spoke with rueful resignation. 

You did. He smiled at her. She had tied a chiffon 

cure a °T heI hCa c and hef Small > P ale face looked very 
P d ‘f nocent betrween the soft yet austere folds. 1 

■now they can” they went on. “A night like this_T 

wonder they didn’t bring a gramophone with them.” 


“They meant to, I believe, but it was forgotten at the 
last moment.” 

“Thank heaven for that,” she sighed. “I suppose children 
must be children; we were silly young things ourselves once, 
weren’t we?” 

He agreed that this was so, but felt a slight touch of 
irritation. There wasn’t so much difference as all that 
between themselves and the “children.” Some of these 
boys were well in their twenties; he himself was not yet 
thirty and Fay only a year older. Why need she speak as 
if they were approaching their dotage? 

fie noted that Barry Trevanyan (who was thirty-four) 
was now climbing the high dune, to be gaily welcomed 
by the youngsters. Fay saw it too and delicately shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Poor Barry. They are just his intellectual level. You 
can imagine what it means to be married to a man who is 

still, mentally, in the Sixth Form.” 

“Come, Fay. A Sixth Form mentality does not become 

a Lieutenant-Colonel at thirty-four.” 

“Oh, professionally, I grant you he has brains. But just 
look at that! Really, he ought to remember his position. 

This awful lack of dignity-” 

They had started to sing “ Darling ” as Colonel Trevanyan 
scrambled up to them. Taffy had sprung to her feet, was 
holding out her hands; she grasped his as the heavy army 

boots slipped on the treacherous sand. 

“ Darling, you're the one I have waited for - sweet and 

shrill the laughing young voice rang out as she braced 
herself, tugged at him, nearly overbalanced, and they sat 

down together with a plump. 

“It doesn’t do, that sort of tiling,” Fay said. 

“She is apt to get over-excited,” Carstairs assented. 
“Theodora? Oh, one expects nothing else from. these 
girls. But Barry should remember that he is a Colone . 

Those young subalterns—what they will think 

“It’s a party. They will think all the more of him when 

they see he can relax,” Jim said quickly. , . 

I doubt it. Anyway, it is a little hard on me, ha\ ig 
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watch my husband clowning, with the Langs and the 
Baileys and the Whitmores looking on. However”—she 
slipped a hand into his—“it is just part of the whole. Which 
you help me to bear, Jim. If it weren’t for you, I don’t 
know how I could keep it up, sometimes. I travel a rough 
road-” she was off on a familiar strain. 

Holding her hand closely, he listened, as he had listened 
so often; grieved for her griefs, glad that she could give 
him her confidence, eager to comfort her. Always he-had 
treasured these intimate talks, yet to-night he felt a stirring 
of impatience. Not with her—poor unhappy Fay—but 
with her topic. He wished that she had not chosen this 
moment to embark once again upon her troubles. He was 
too loyal to allow his thoughts to form any such actual 
words; he simply felt, vaguely, that it was a pity Fay wasn’t 
a little more cheery. It was, as he had said, a party. A time 
for relaxation and enjoyment. He even found himself, as 
her soft relentless voice went on and on, wishing that he 
too were perched on the top of that dune, singing crazy 
songs, forgetting his dignity. He would have liked to 
descend, as Barry had descended, to sheer nonsense. Just 
for an hour. At a party. 

And mingled with this sensation was a growing irritation 
with Theodora. 

He told himself that the child went too far. Fay had 
given no indication of it, she appeared to be merely con¬ 
cerned with Barry’s lack of consideration for appearances, 
but it could not have given her much pleasure to see 
Theodora grasping her husband’s hands and singing 
“ Darling ” into his facel 

He decided to speak to Theodora. She would fly into 
a temper again, no doubt, but it couldn’t be helped. There 
was no one else to keep her in order, and he was, when 
you came down to it, more or less responsible for her. Her 
father had expressly placed her in his charge and begged 
him to keep an eye upon her. 


5—T.C.C. 
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He spoke to her as they were all gathering around the 
cars, preparing to depart. She still looked excited, her eyes 
glittering, her hair in disorder, tumbling on her shoulders 
and standing up in wild little rings and tails all over her 
head. The moonlight turned the bright gold to silver; she 
looked like a goblin; a distractingly pretty goblin. 

“I should like you to drive back in my car,” he said to 
her. “Hop in there, in front.” 

“With you? Thank you, but I’m going with Mollie the 

way I came.” 

“If you don’t mind, Theodora-” 

“But I do mind,” she laughed. “I mean. I’ve promised.” 
“Then come over here a moment.” He drew her aside. 

“I have something to say to you.” 

“What have I done now? You can’t say I’ve been 

monopolising you to-night.” 

“You have not. But watch your step a little with Barry 
Trcvanyan. I know,” he went on hastily as he saw her 
mouth opening indignantly, “you were just fooling, you 
didn’t stop to think how it would look, but it wasn t quite 

the thing to do.” .. . 

“You mean when I pulled him up? He was slipping on 

those wretched sand-ridges—I would have helped any o y 

who was slipping-” . _ , 

“Quite. But that song—the whole thing—remember he 

is a married man and older than I am, and a Colonel to 
b °“He didn’t mind. He loved ragging with us. He 


“‘‘Vdare say. He could hardly have said a "y thln g 
But the point is that his wife was looking on. It wasn 

particularly pleasant for her.” . . ,, <«cu 

1 “Was she upset?” Taffy’s eyes danced wickedly, She 

needs a bit of that sort of thing. She and her superior airs, 

Barry do this, Barry do that. As if he were a dog on a 

chain.” 

“My dear girl-” 
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“I’m not your dear girl. As for Colonel Trevanyan, if 
I can amuse him, make up to him a little for all he has to 
undergo, I’m only too thankful. He has a pretty thin time, 
I can tell you. It will do her good to see what someone 
else thinks of her downtrodden husband!” 

“What are you getting at?” he demanded sternly. “If you 
attempt to make trouble in that household, Theodora, I warn 
you, I will-” he paused, black eyes boring into hers. 

“You will what?” she asked flippantly. “Beat me?” 

“Have you dismissed the Service and deported home,” 
he answered succinctly. 

Taffy gasped. 

“You—you wouldn’t-” 

“I most certainly would. So now you know. I am 
astonished at you. I thought you a somewhat foolish, 
impulsive little girl, but I should never have dreamed that 
you were this sort.” 

“I’m not,” she exclaimed. “I’m not. I didn’t mean I 
would make trouble, flirt with him—I couldn’t, even if 
I wanted to. He would not flirt with me, he isn’t that kind. 
He’s perfectly good and simple and sweet.” 

“Then what did you mean?” 

“Only what I said. That I’d like to make things up to 
him a little, show him that somebody is fond of him, thinks 
well of him. He’s treated like an interloper in his own 
home, he is perfectly miserable-” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about,” Carstairs 
interrupted sharply. 

“I do know. I live there, don’t I?” 

“You have lived there a couple of months and you know 
—exactly nothing. If you knew a little more, you would 
realise that Mrs. Trevanyan has acted as few women in this 
world are sufficiently noble to act.” 

“What has she done that is so noble?” 

“That, I cannot tell you. I have said too much already 
But just remember what I have said and don’t attempt to 
interfere in matters you know nothing about. Barry 
Trevanyan is a fortunate man and Fay—she is a very great 
woman, my child.” 7 6 
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“Sez you.” Taffy drawled the objectionable phrase, 
looking at him through her lashes, a trick of hers which 
he especially disliked. Not for the first time, he exercised 
definite self-control in order not to shake her. 

“I can see,” he said, stiffly, “that there is no use talking 
to you, appealing to your better nature. You are warped 
and encrusted with this extraordinary prejudice. But I warn 
you, I will have no more of it. You are not to annoy 
or distress Mrs. Trevanyan in any way. That is an order, 

Theodora.” 

“An order ?” 

“I am your superior officer. I mean what I say, pompous 
though it sounds. Your actions to-night, although she did 
not give the slightest hint of it, must have distressed her. 
It is not to occur again.” 

Taffy gazed at him, her eyes wide open now. 1 ernaps, 
she said deliberately, “it wasn’t exactly—exhilarating—for 
Colonel Trevanyan to see his wife sitting all evening in a 
dark hollow with another man.” 


“Theodora'.” . . , , 

She stood unflinching. “Yes, Theodora,” she mimicked. 

“You don’t like that, do you, Commander Carstairs. You 

and she are above the rest of us, you can do what you like, 

you are not to be criticised like ordinary mortals 

“Be quiet,” he thundered. 

“I’ve finished,” she said ;> “But now you know, too, what 

I think of vou, and of her.” . . • 

And with that she turned and was gone in a flash 
her hand to Mollie and the two young ^en who were 
impatiently waiting for her in the roadster. She climbed 

into the dickey, her heart pounding. made 

“I’ve done it now. He’ll never forgive me « 'm 
an enemy of him to-night. But I don t care-I don t care 

—I hate him.” 
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Chapter Seven 
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A NYTHING more, effendi?’ 

‘‘Nothing more. You can go to bed, Hassan.” 


“Saida, effendi.” 

“Saida” Jim snapped the word, which means peace, in 
a tone of suppressed sulphur. Hassan, with a covert glance 
at him, glided out of the room and closed the door with 
elaborate noiselessness. Something had gone wrong, the 
Commander was in a bad temper. This happened rarely, 
but, when it did, it behoved an honest suffragi to walk 
delicately lest the vials of wrath be poured over his own 
unoffending head. 

Jim poured himself a drink, carried it out through the 
french windows to his small balcony, and sank down in 
a shabby basket-chair which had a comfortable foot-rest 
and wide, flat arms. Setting his glass on one of the arms, 
he lit a cigarette and stared with narrowed eyelids across 
the roofs of Cairo silhouetted against the moonlit sky. Seen 
from this height, in the flooding white light the city was 
enchanting, but Commander Carstairs had no eyes to-night 
for enchantment. 

That unspeakable child. How had she dared? Was it 
possible that she was saying the same sort of thing to other 
people? More than possible, it was highly probable. And 
presently all the tongues in Cairo would begin to wag. 
Intolerable. He writhed in his chair, his fine mouth twisting 
in passionate distaste. b 

Never had it occurred to him that any gossip could arise 

concerning the friendship between himself and Fay. Other 

people’s friendships, yes. But not theirs. The relationship 

between them was sacrosanct. He had never stopped to 

ask himself whether the world in general would look upon 

it in the same light; he simply took it for granted. He and 

S he were above the rest of the mob, they were not to be 

criticised, and, so far as he was aware, they never had been. 
Until to-night. 
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He was shocked to the core. He cursed the day he had 
ever seen Theodora, and reviled his own blindness in 
installing her in the Trevanyans’ flat. But how could he 
have foreseen all this? 

He took a gulp of his whisky and soda. A vision of 
Taffy rose before him as she had stood facing him out there 
in the desert an hour or so ago. The little goblin head 
with its tails of silvered hair, the tangled lashes and dancing 
eyes. Standing there defying him, saying what no one else 
in all this world had ever dared to say. 

A detestable child; impatiently he brushed a hand across 
his eyes to rid them of the vision. But she refused to 
disappear and to his chagrin he found himself recalling 
what had gone before: the hilarious young ones on the top 
of the dune, himself sitting in the hollow with an uncheertu 
Fay. He remembered, too, how Taffy after her final thrust 
had flashed away across the sand and sprung into the car 
like a—well, like the quick, light, graceful little creature 
she was. Fav had joined him at that moment, disapproving 
eyes on the girl, pursing her small mouth and murmuring, 
“What a tomboy*.” He had helped Fay into his own c r 
and driven her home with two other older guests,!sedatv 
making conversation while his whole inner being burned 
with anger to which flames were added by the sound of 
singing and laughter from the roadster ahead. He l ad 
been, fnd still was, furious with Theodora, yet nung'ed 

with his fury was something else; something L adtnow- 
would not give a name. A sensation which, had he ackn 

ledged it^might have suggested things Uke bars and^un 

and even handcuffs. He stubbed out his 

another, and wrenched his thoughts back to his dear lad), 

deliberately reliving the past. telling Taffy 

Mollie Whitmore had been misinformed in tdlrng W 

that Commander Carstairs had wanted , J met 

Trevanyan; Fay had been already "T nelnd Birry had 
her. Married to Barry, his best fnend. He and B; 

been childhood companions and althou ^ d fc t in as c l os e 

the Army and the other the Navy y ^ ^ jnto garry 

touch as possible with each other. Jim h 
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on his way home from the Far East and Barry had begged 
him to look up Fay as soon as he got to England. 

Accordingly, he had travelled down to Cornwall im¬ 
mediately upon arrival. Fay was making her home there 
with her own people, and Jim, whose parents were dead, 
had an adoring aunt in the vicinity. 

He had been—his first commission abroad—on the China 
station, patrolling in a river gunboat. He was weary to 
death of the yellow stream, the flat muddy banks, the noisy 
coolies, the dirt and disease and flies and smells. He was 
hungry for English fields and English skies and English 
girls. There were English girls in China, of course, but the 
daughters of important officials or wealthy business-men 
had no time for a shy, silent, practically penniless young 
naval officer, and he met none of them during his brief 
spells ashore. 

He had—as a young man must—done the dreary round 
of bars and night-clubs with their Chinese taxi-girls and 
Russians and pseudo-Russians, and all the rest, and had 
come out with a bad taste in his mouth. Jim was not a 
prig, but he had, although he would hotly have denied it, 
a strong Puritan strain, inherited from stern Scottish fore¬ 
bears. Shanghai, reckless, hectic, glittering on top and 
sordid beyond expression below had frankly sickened him, 
and it was in this mood, this longing for fresh and sweet 
and wholesome things, that he met Barry’s wife. 

She was sitting in the garden under a spreading mock 
orange-tree whose clusters of scented white blossoms 
swayed in the light breeze. She was holding her baby, 
Holly, in her arms, and gazing down into the tiny face, 
apparently unconscious of his approach. He saw the bent 
head with its quantities of smooth fair hair, drawn back so 
simply like a madonna’s hair, so different from the crops 
and curls of other women. As he came closer he could see 
the line of her profile, and the fine clear texture of her skin 

fS k pa i nt °* p° wder * He saw *** ^e that; 

•fnW^ d u by u C wh ^ e , blossoms whose heavenly scent en- 
lolded her; he could have gone down on his knees before 
the young mother and child. 
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A twig had crackled under his feet and she had looked 
up with her blue eyes, those oddly set, dilating, innocent 
eyes like a kitten’s. She saw a tall, gangling figure which 
gave promise of better things once it had fully matured and 
filled out; a dark, shy young face, far from handsome, but 
with a hint of latent power, steady dark eyes and a mouth 
which was both hard and sweet. She saw, while her innocent 
eyes betrayed only a soft, child-like wonder, both the man 
he was and the man he would become, and she knew that 
here was a personality such as she had never met before. 
She knew, too, exactly the effect she herself had created 
and had hoped to create when she staged this initial meeting. 
For she had heard a great deal of Jim from Barry, and 
everything she heard had interested her exceedingly. 

She explained that she had not expected him so soon; 
apologised for not having been at the door to receive him. 
He replied, with truth, that he would rather have found 
her here, in the garden. He sat down beside her and Fay 
found herself stimulated as she had never in all her life 
been stimulated by any man. Barry had been right: Jim 

was one in a thousand. . u 

As for him, he fell head over heels in love with her. He 
soon discovered, just how he could not have told, that s e 
was not happy. She never said so directly, at least not in 
the beginning, but the implication was there and, having 
once succeeded in implanting this suggestion she genty 
but inexorably deepened it. A wife whose husband had 
disappointed her, who did not understand her, was no 
companion to her. Whose ideals were not hers, and so on 

and so forth. . . . , , _ w.m 

Jim was fond of Barry and anxious to be loyal to tan, 

but he felt what a tragedy, what a mess it ^1 was 

sensitive and fastidious, was wasted on a ma _ , , 

Any girl would have done for old Barry so ong as she had 

blue eyes and fair hair and an English comp c • 

not discriminating. He was incurably g re ga* » . , . 

silly parties and ragging and idiotic games, th 

that made Fay shudder. Jim had rather h e calibre 

thing, too, at times; but he was of a very different calibre 
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from Barry; he had a keener brain, was serious-minded on 
the whole, intensely absorbed in his profession, determined 
to get on. 

From the first, he idealised Fay, setting her upon a 
pedestal, this young madonna who adored her baby and 
was bravely bearing the disillusion of her marriage. Her 
narrow oudook, her rigidity of mind, escaped him; he merely 
saw that she was pure and good and very different from the 
loose living modern generation. And in those days she had 
been very pretty in her queer, compelling, pussycat fashion. 

By the end of his leave she had him fast, her tiny claws 
firmly embedded. He had, inevitably, betrayed what he felt 
for her and she had allowed him to suspect that if he had 
met her earlier, things would have been different. She gave 
him little, but with her feline instinct she knew just how 
much to give and how much to withhold in order to bind 
him to her irrevocably. She let him see that she depended 
upon him, that without him she would be lost. She could 
have done nothing better: Jim’s chivalry as well as his heart 
was involved. So long as she needed him, he was hers. 

He was stationed at home for some time after this, and 
they saw a good deal of one another. Barry was abroad; 
Fay refused to go abroad on account of her child, she would 
not risk Dolly’s health. Jim found this natural and right, 
disregarding the coundess Army wives and mothers who 
followed their husbands and took their babies with them. 
Barry came home on leave, went back again, and Fay sdll 
stayed in England. She had a lovely home with her affec¬ 
tionate parents and was a frog of considerable size in the 
county puddle. She was, moreover, the sort of woman who 
hates foreign countries and foreign people and never wants 
to leave her native shores. 

Then, when Dolly was about five years old, she sent for 

Jim, who was just back from a long spell of duty at sea. 

She had something to tell him. Barry had had an affair 

with a woman—a girl—in India. No, said Fay, shuddering 

there had been no open scandal, but someone had written 

to her about it and Barry, taxed with it, had made a full 
admission. 
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“So he is not—even—faithful,” said Fay. 

“My dear—my dear-” Jim was aghast, but his heart 

had leapt with wild hope. “You will divorce him— 

apparently he will not contest it-” 

But she, white and stricken but brave as only she could 
be, had said no. She would never divorce him. She would 
forgive him for Dolly’s sake. He was Dolly’s father. He was 
coming home on leave at once and she would receive him. 

Jim had pleaded with her, but she remained firm. He 
had given in, honouring her all the more for her nobility. 
What other woman could have done it? 

She did even more. She allowed her husband to have 
another child. Barry had wanted an heir, the baronetcy 
ought to be carried on and Fay, as she later explained to 
Jim, had always been conscious of failing him when no 
son appeared. It was her duty to provide an heir and duty 
came first with her. Jim had not spent any time with the 
Trevanyans during this leave of Barry’s, but the two men 
had dined together in town, the night before Barry sailed 
again. They had carefully avoided the topic of the elder 
man’s infidelity, but the evening was not a success: Jim was 
ill at ease and Barry looked like a whipped dog. Nine 
months later Peter had been born; Barry d \id not see his 
son until the child was more than a year old. He had been 
on his way to see him when he and Fay and Jim had spcn 
a night at the riverside hotel where Taffy and her rowdy 


y0 B^rtLt r B e a S 4 y ha S d done very well in his profession. 
The war, of course, was mainly responsible, ) oung 
were being given their chance. He had been gazetted 
Lieutenant-Colonel and appointed to Headquarters in gyp 
and Fay had set the seal upon her forgiveness by announci g 
that she would take her children and follow him. 

“I must,” she said to Jim. “It is my duty. Egypt s not 

like India, the climate is not so dangerous How it wiU tu 

out, I don’t know, but I shall try to make a success of ^ 

Jim, deeply moved, knowing what it wo , 

to leave England and her parents and er cruelly 

abroad to make a home for this man who had so cruelly 




failed her, could only look at her and marvel. What a 
woman! It never occurred to him that the change in her 
husband’s circumstances had anything to do with her 
decision. That to be the wife of a Staff Colonel in Cairo 
was a vastly different thing from trekking around dusty 
Indian cantonments in a line regiment. Jim did know, 
however, that his own appointment in Cairo had weighed 
heavily, if it had not actually turned the scale of her decision. 

“It will make all the difference,” she told him. “You 
will keep Barry straight—he thinks the world of you—and 
you’ll strengthen me.” 

He promised to do all he could for them both, and never 
guessed that Fay, with a husband holding a high position 
and a second man in an equally high position her devoted 
slave, was well content with the way things were shaping. 
Neither did he stop to consider that, in dedicating his life 
to this woman he was foregoing all the normal joys and 
comforts, the established dignities of home and family which 
were his birthright. That side of the matter had not as yet 
presented itself to him; he was essentially a one-woman 
man, not easily susceptible, chiefly absorbed in his work. 
His abortive affair with Fay, unsatisfactory though it was, 
had fulfilled his emotional needs; he found a certain measure 
of happiness in the fact that he was necessary to her. He was, 
fundamentally, one of the givers of this world, not a taker! 

There was another side of the matter which had also 
never presented itself to Jim: Barry Trevanyan’s. But Jim 
would have denied that Barry had a side at all; he had, by 
his own act, forfeited any claim to one. It was for him 
to be grateful, humble, and to thank his stars that he had 
a wife so magnanimous as Fay. As for Barry’s resenting 
Jim s close friendship with his wife—Barry was not in a 
position to resent anything. Besides, he knew very well 
how innocent the whole thing was. 

Everybody knew that; all Cairo had accepted it without 
so much as the lift of an eyebrow. They knew better Tim 
reflected grimly, than to lift malicious eyebrows at Colonel 
Frevanyan’s wife and Commander Carstairs. It had re¬ 
mained for a child, a chit of eighteen, to voice what no one 
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else had had cither the impulse or the temerity to venture. 
A chit, moreover, who was in his own Sendee, under—a 
long way under—his jurisdiction. He was not her Com¬ 
manding Officer, he was very much more than that. Her 
entire department, Commanding Officer and all, were subject 
to his authority. 

He finished his whisky, got up and tramped in through 
the french windows. Damn Theodora. He would have 
this out with her, put a spoke in her wheel, threaten her 
again, frighten her into decent behaviour. He had the 
whip-hand and could use it. And now—forget it. Go to 
bed and to sleep; it was after three o’clock. 

He went to bed but he couldn’t get to sleep and could 
not put the tiresome affair out of his mind. He was restless 
and more deeply disturbed than he had ever been in his 
life before. The girl’s effrontery, her inexcusable words, 
had infuriated him, but in addition to this she had shaken 
him out of a complacency which for years had enwrapped 


him like a snug garment. ...... 

For the first time he had heard himself criticised, his 

motives questioned, found himself brought down to the 
level of the mob, and Fay with him. The scornful young 
voice, the clear, full, disdainful look with which she had 
arraigned them both. Theodora didn’t see Fay as a madonna 
on a pedestal, or himself a knight who selflessly served his 
immaculate lady. She saw them as two ordinary, clay-footed 
mortals who were behaving cheaply and badly. 

It was this which stung him. She had angered him, 
she had also—and this was infinitely worse shaken 
self-esteem. He had, as all worth-while men must: have, a 
high respect for himself and a belief in his integ y. 
still possessed both, but it stung him mtolerably to find 
that in the eyes of this girl he was no more and no less than 
a man who indulges in a vulgar affair with another man 
wife. She was utterly mistaken, of course, she ^w n °thmg 
of the facts; he told himself that it was rrfteutou care 
about what she thought or didn’t think. But he did care, 
she could not be allowed to continue m this mlsa PP re ^ c , n ' 
sion. He must explain—how the devil was he going 
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that? Humble himself to an eighteen-year-old? Bare his 
soul? Embark upon his life-story? 

“Damn, damn, damn!” muttered Jim, turning and tossing, 
quarrelling with his pillow, flinging off his thin blanket and 
irritably pulling it up again. 


2 

On the next evening, Saturday, there was the usual gay 
crowd of diners and dancers at Shepheard’s. Commander 
Carstairs dined alone at home, but he looked in at the hotel 
later on, when the dancing was in full swing. The Trevan- 
yans, he knew, were attending a reception at the Embassy 
but, as he had expected, Theodora Carroll was here with 
Mollie Whitmore and her youthful crowd. Theodora was 
dancing with one of the boys who had been at the picnic; 
she was wearing a brief little corn-coloured frock which 
matched her corn-coloured hair; she looked as fresh as a 
flower and danced with her usual spirited enjoyment. 

Jim, who had had less than three hours’ sleep, followed 
by a gruelling day at his office, regarded her with a jaundiced 
gaze. In his jaded state he felt it an added injury that this 
young trouble-maker, this thorn in his flesh, should appear 
so rested and clear-eyed, as if she had slept soundly all 
night while he tossed and twisted solely on her account. 
She caught sight of him, standing in the doorway, and 
flashed him a smile, half impudent, half fearful, as she floated 
past in the arms of her partner. He responded by a slight 
gesture, a signal. A signal which, from a Commander to 
an uncommissioned Wren, must be obeyed without question. 

111 have to go, ’ she said to Captain Seton when the 
music ceased. “Commander Carstairs wants me.” 

She crossed the floor, head high, heart beating uncom¬ 
fortably. Commander Carstairs’s expression was not 
inviting. He put a hand on her arm and led her out to the 
lounge, where they found a table in a corner screened by 
pahns. Without consulting her he ordered an orange squash 
and a small brandy from a hovering waiter, and sat in 
science until the two glasses had been placed before them, 
men he said, I want to speak to you, Theodora.” 
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“Well, T didn’t suppose you had dragged me out here if 
you weren’t going to speak,” she returned with her high 
laugh. “But I can’t imagine what you have to say. I mean, 
there isn’t anything, if it’s about what I said last night. 
I told you what I thought and that’s the end of it.” 

“It is not the end of it. What you' said, what you think, 
is totally false. I am not going to justify myself or enter 
into any lengthy explanation with a child of your age. You 
must simply take my word for it. What you intimated last 
night was an insult to me, to Mrs. Trevanyan, and to the 
Colonel. We three are old and intimate friends. Barry and 
I have been like brothers—closer than many brothers—all 
our lives. Fay has taken the place of the sister I never had. 
Do you understand?” 

Taffy looked at him without reply. 

“Do you hear me?” he snapped. 

“I heard what you said, yes.” 

“Are you implying that you don’t believe me? 

“Does it matter what I believe?” 

“Does it matter! Of course it matters.” 


“Why?” . . . , 

“Because,” he returned angrily, “if you persist m this 

ridiculous idea you will be certain to make trouble. You 

will say to others what you said to me, start a lot of hideous 

^ossip-” he broke off, vigorously rubbing his hair. It 

?s intolerable. I am not going to have my Nations with 

the Trevanyans made a topic for smggerers. There has 

never been a word, a breath-and that a stupid child a 

d 'She C was P gSng e It him, wide-eyed, and to his^astonish- 

eTressfonTf ^ngTedTmusement anf-w" it possible- 
compassion. Conxion! Yes ; it Hejerked back his 

head, disconcerted and disliking intense y 

How dared she look at him like that? It was sneer 


insolence. . 

There was no insolence in her tone as 
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she said, slowly. 


“Do you really think that no one except me has ever said 
or thought the kind of thing I said last night?” 

“I know that no one ever has,” he answered sharply. 

“You are an ostrich, Commander Carstairs.” 

Jim opened his mouth, shut it again, for a moment 
literally unable to speak. He felt as if he had taken a head¬ 
long tumble and received a bucket of cold water in his face 
to boot. His righteous indignation, his stern warning, the 
high plane upon which he placed his relationship with Fay, 
the very sacredness of the whole affair which precluded all 
save the most delicate speech in connection with it, these 
she had stripped from him by one stark, colloquial term, 
taking the ground from under his feet, turning solemnity 
to the flattest of everyday commonplace. 

Metaphorically he sat up, tried to dust himself off, feeling, 
as one does after a tumble, more than a little foolish. But 
he wasn’t going to let her see it. 

“Ostrich?” he repeated, stiffly. 

“With your head in the sand right up to the neck,” she 
returned gaily, yet still with that extraordinary and most 
offensive mingling of compassion. Then, her face clouding 
a little, “You needn’t have said you were afraid I should 
start gossip. That wasn’t kind and it wasn’t true. I should 
never dream of doing such a thing. It wasn’t I; I mean, 

I hadn’t been here twelve hours before someone told r?ie 
about it.” 

“Who told you? Told you what?” 

“I’m not saying who, and you won’t get the name out 
of me unless you use hot-irons. But as for what they said 

it was about you and Mrs. Trevanyan. That you were 
crazy about her, had never looked at another woman-” 

“You mean that all Cairo is talking? That this false and 
absolutely wicked chatter-” 

She interrupted swiftly. “Not all Cairo. Just some people 
who—who know. And it wasn’t wicked chatter. Nobody 
thinks for a moment that there is anything wrong; they don’t 
believe that you and she-” 

“Quite.” He interrupted in his turn, lifting a hand to 
forestall what she might say next. She was capable of saying 
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anything. “I am grateful,” he went on bitterly, “for their 
kind forbearance. But of all the rotten, beastly—our names 
bandied about-” 

“It isn’t so bad as that,” she said. “Nobody says anything 
unkind about—about you. They are just so terribly sorry 
for you.” 

“Sorry for mel Good God. May I ask why?” 

“Because you are tied hand and foot to that woman. 
Because she has spoiled your life. She won’t go away with 
you and she won’t let you go. It’s a crime, really. 

Again Jim’s mouth opened and shut without emitting a 
sound. He stared at her. 

“I’m sorry for you, too,” Taffy finished. “But I m much 
sorrier for poor Colonel Trevanyan.” 

Jim had recovered his breath. . 

“See here.” He spoke in a hard, measured voice, but 

without apparent anger. “I had not intended to enter into 
any explanation with you, but you had better get this 
straight. You say I am bound hand and foot to Mrs. 

Trevanyan. I am. I admit it.” . . 

Taffy winced, blinked, and her heart gave a sickening twist. 

“There is not and never has been and never will be, 
he continued in the same steady voice “anytfong between 
her and myself which the whole world is not at Uberty to 
witness. Nevertheless, I am, always, at her service. Is this 

quite clear?” 

‘‘Good. S i" need^say no more. You will treat what I have 

told you as a matter of confidence. If y ou J ., 
confidence I shall have you dismissed and sent home. I m 

not Sng to act the bul& Theodora. It is ^ 

for you to understand how matters are and to warn you tha 

these matters do not concern yourself in any way. Do you 
fully understand me?” 

:^ eS -” T » went orl “can— should—be perfectly 
goJfriendt i w'ant to be on a friendly footing with you 
for your father’s sake. Don t make it imp P 

of this affair, of which you know so little. W y 
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“Oh, yes,” she replied quickly. “I’ll keep out. Com¬ 
mander Carstairs. It isn’t a thing I would want to get in to. 
It is”—she gave a genuine little shudder, her face suddenly 
pale—“it’s uncanny,” she whispered. 

“Uncanny?” he echoed. “What the dickens do you mean 
by that?” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t the right word.” Taffy sprang up as 
she spoke and waved a hand to Captain Seton, who had 
appeared in the offing and was looking towards her hungrily. 
“Coming in a minute,” she called, and turned to Carstairs 
again. “I just meant that it is the most miserable affair I 
ever heard of. Sort of unnatural. But of course,” she added 
hastily, “it isn’t really my business. I’ll be friends with you 
—and keep out. And now may I go, please? You see, 
Johnny Seton brought me to-night; he is my host.” 

“Run along,” said Jim. “Sorry to have kept you so long. 
But it was imperative to get things straight between us.” 

“Yes. Good night. Commander Carstairs.” She ran off 
and he watched her as she joined the young man, looking 
up at him and laughing. Jim saw, or believed he saw, the 
relief in her face as Seton took her arm and they hurried 
away to dance. He recalled those earlier days when that 
same little face, so eager and radiant, had been lifted to his 
own. When she had, as he put it, hung around his neck. 
Now she was glad to escape from him; from him and his 
“miserable affair.” 

Jim got up; he felt curiously old, and he walked out of 
the hotel like a man who drags along at the end of a chain, 
a man who might even be handcuffed. 


Chapter Eight 

T4FFY stood on her balcony, looking out across the 
-L river to the city. Somewhere among that jumble of 
roofs and domes and tapering m i n arets was Commander 
carstairs s flat. She knew the street in which the tall building 
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stood and turned her gaze towards it, trying to identify it. 
She imagined that she could see it, rising white in the 
moonlight from the thick black shadows below. Was he 
there? Was he asleep, or perhaps sitting out on his own 
small balcony? It was after midnight; Colonel and Mrs. 
Trevanyan had already returned arid gone to their rooms 
when Taffy, escorted by young Seton, arrived home from 
Shepheard’s. She wondered if Jim had gone straight home 
after leaving the hotel, or if he had looked in at the Embassy. 
Looked in, to get a glimpse of Fay. 

Taffy grasped the balcony railing tightly. She knew, now, 
beyond all doubting. She reminded herself that she had 
always known, but realised that she hadn’t actually credited 
it. She had seen that he thought a great deal of Mrs. 
Trevanyan, was blind to her faults, foolishly devoted, yet 
she had never believed it to be so serious as this. He must 
care very, very much for her to have spoken as he did 
to-night. He was not a man to speak lightly; he was 
intensely reserved and, under his authoritative manner, shy. 
It had cost him something to say what he had, to make 
his testimony, and it meant—it could mean only one thing. 
He loved Fay. Loved that little cat-faced, shrewish woman. 
It wasn’t a flirtation, an “affair.” It was the real thing. 

“What am I going to do now?” thought Taffy. 

This time last night she had been telling herself that she 
hated him. She had continued to hate him all to-day and 
was still doing so when he appeared at Shepheard s. but 
something in his attitude as he stood in the doorway some¬ 
thing in his face as she passed him dancing with Captai 
Seton, had struck her like a physical blow, a blow upon 
her heart. He looked so tired, so troubled. She couldn t 


bear him to look like that. ... L: m 

Her anger had evaporated and she had gone wit 
into the 'lounge in a state of mind which found expressio 
in her eyes, that look of compassion which had so astounded 
and annoyed him. And even when he began by speaking 
sternly and taking her to task, she had not been angry, brie 
had felt sorry for him and had felt, too, a creeping 
of the entire situation. He was right when he be ie\ 




saw relief in her face as she left him. She wanted to escape; 
from the situation itself, not from him. Oh, never from 
him! 

“Jim,” said Taffy softly, speaking his name for the first 
time even to herself. “Jim. If only—only—oh, why does 
it have to be like this? I wouldn’t mind—I could bear it— 
if it were someone worth-while,” she thought desperately 
and quite untruly, for she couldn’t have borne it with any 
degree of comfort no matter whom he had been in love 
with. “But that woman. It’s horrible.” 

She heard Colonel Trevanyan and Fay moving in their 
adjoining bedrooms, which gave, as her own Sd, upon 
balconies. Poor Colonel Trevanyan. What did he think 
about it all? Did he realise, or was he, too, blinded by 
that woman? 

Taffy could hear them plainly through the shuttered but 
open windows. She stood where she was, not at first inten¬ 
tionally eavesdropping, not really listening at all, absorbed 
in her own perplexities. Then the Colonel spoke and she 
was galvanised to attention. She listened, knowing exactly 
what she was doing and how wrong it was, but utterly 
unable to resist. 7 

“You saw Jim to-night; he came into the Embassv 
didn’t he?” 

“Yes. What of it?” 


“He did not stay long.” 

“No. We had a little chat and he pushed off.” 

“Are you seeing him to-morrow?” 

“I am. And now, if you don’t mind, I should like to 
get to bed.” 


Just a moment, please. Do you realise what you are 
doing, Fay?” 1 

“Doing? I don’t understand you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know very well that Tim is_is 

heart and soul devoted to you_” 

“My dear Barry. Are you accusing me of taking a leaf 

out of your own book? Do you dare to hint that there is 
anything wrong in my friendship with Jim?” 

‘It depends upon what you cal] wrong', Fay. I know, 
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certainly, that there will never be anything except platonic 
friendship between you and any man.” 

“Then what are you complaining about?” 

“What it is doing to Jim,” he replied bleakly. 

“To Jim!” 

“Yes. It is spoiling his life. He ought to be married, to 
have a home and children of his own. He never will have, 
so long as you keep him chained to your side. I have offered 
you your freedom and you refuse to take it. You want 
things both ways. You are ruining Jim, starving him, 
making of his life a wretched, unnatural-” 

Taffy jumped at the word. The very one which she 
herself had used. 

“I suppose,” Fay’s voice held an ugly, sneering note, 
“that it does seem so to you, Barry. Your own—affair 
was so exceedingly natural, wasn’t it? Even primitive. But 
Jim and I happen to be of a different calibre.” 

“You are confusing the issue, Fay. You twist my words. 
I am not talking about the quality of the relationship 
between you and Jim, but of what it is doing to him. 


Depriving him-” 

“Depriving him!” She was furious now. You must be 
crazy, Barry, or drunk. If he cares for me—and I do not 
deny that he does, in a way which you are incapable o 
appreciating—can I help it? Is it my fault that he.has_found 
in me what he finds in no other woman? That I have 
become—I admit it frankly—his ideal? What do you expec 
me to do? I can’t change, turn myself into another sort of 

woman in order to disillusion him, can I 

“No.” Colonel Trevanyan sounded baffled and weary. 

“I only meant—let him go, Fay.” 

“Let him go,” she echoed. “Do you think I would lift 

a finder to ke^p him or any other man? Jim is a free agen . 

He if at liberty to go or to stay. If he stays, tt .s beam e 

his friendship with me is the thing which means most 

his life. Is this, again, my fault?” .i se 

“You’ve never given him a chance to 
Fay,” he returned mildly but stubbornly. Y 

generous, and let him have this chance. 
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“I tell you,” she gritted, “it has nothing to do with me. 
I don’t know what you are talking about and I don’t think 
you know yourself. You are intolerable. You insult me. 
Do you want me to forbid Jim the house? Refuse to see 
him? Do you think that would change his feelings for me?” 

“No. I don’t mean that. Of course you must not forbid 
him the house. I only meant—but it is hopeless to argue 
with you, Fay. You’re too clever for me.” 


Then perhaps you will be so good as to go and let me 
get to bed. And understand this, Barry: I’ll have no more 
interference from you. Attend to your own concerns and 
leave me to attend to mine. You, to criticise me! When 
you know what you have done, what I have condoned, 
when you know that your very position here is owing to 

my forbearance. I could ruin you to-morrow_” 

. “You may do just as you please about that.” 

“You know I will not do it. But it ill becomes you, my 
dear, to take the tone you have taken with me to-nieht 
I 11 not put up with it. I-” 6 * 

Taffy heard no more, for by this time she had come to 
her right senses and made a cautious and conscience-stricken 
retreat into her room. But she didn’t think there was any 
more to hear; the tread of feet and closing of a door indi¬ 
cated that Barry too, had retreated; gone like a whipped dog. 
Poor lamb, thought Taffy. “He’s weak, I suppose, to 

lh?th 1,1 S SUCh , a dea f* , And he ^n’t stupid; he sees 
die whole thing exaedy as I do myself. I shouldn’t have 

hstened like that; it was dreadful of me. But anyhow I 

chdn t hear anything I didn’t know already ” X 

There was no trace next day of the alternation between 
husband and wife. Colonel Trevanyan, at breakfast 
appeared his ordinary, pleasant, slighdy tentative self and 
Fay spoke to him in her usual reposed fashion, butwTth 
no hint of any special annoyance. Evidently what had 
happened last night was to be regarded as a coincident 

in Kk 7 r"* t0 Chur , ch as usual; Commander Carstairs was 

at tf e Wm 0! VA f 1 '- , Ta f y,S &Ce flamed “mson 

, 51 gnt ot him. He did not look onr*» in j- • 

during the entire service and Taffy tried not to look « him 



But her eyes refused to obey; under her lashes she studied 
him. 

What was there about him which made him stand out 
trom other men? Was it simply her imagination? No, it 
wasn’t. He did stand out. A tall figure—but there were 
other men as tall as he in the cathedral. And many who 
were far better-looking. 

“I don’t know what it is,” she said to herself, “but there 
is something. Everybody feels it, it isn’t only I. People’s 
voices change when they say ‘Commander Carstairs.’ Even 
the Commandant’s. And to think that he belongs to 

her -” She glanced at Fay, dressed, in spite of the 

burning heat of the day, in her Sunday suit of navy blue 
and her felt hat. Smooth hair, tight little face, clear but 
somewhat dried-up skin. Pale mouth; no make-up, of course. 

“If you come to that,” thought Taffy, “what is there 
about Mrs. Trevanyan?” She recalled what Fay had said 
last night, that she would not lift a finger to keep any man. 
In a way, it was true. She made no attempt to render 
herself more attractive. You could take her or leave her, 
just as she was. 

Could this be the answer? 

Taffy had a sudden vision of herself: dainty summer frock, 
gay little flowered hat, bright flowing hair, powder, vivid 
red lipstick. Would Commander Carstairs find her more to 
his taste if she screwed up her hair—as she did have to 
screw it up in uniform—and left off her lipsdek and didn t 
powder her small nose? 

“But I couldn’t. I simply couldn't. And as for Mrs. 
Trevanyan, it is just her extraordinary conceit. She is quite 
satisfied with herself as she is.” And then, with an uncom¬ 
fortable flare of candour, “Why shouldn’t she be satisfied? 
She’s got him." 

He was waiting for them, as he always did, when they 
came out, standing in the strong sunlight which harshly 
revealed the lines about his mouth and eyes. He was gazing 
straight ahead, preoccupied. He still looked tired, Taffy 
thought, and troubled. Then he caught sight of her as s e 
came a little in advance of the others, and he smiled. His 
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smile, singularly sweet in his hard brown face, made Taffy’s 
heart quicken. He looked at her kindly; no, not that exactly, 
but with a sort of involuntary, unconscious pleasure, as one 
looks at a flower or a painting. She thought, “He likes my 
frock. He thinks I look pretty.” 

It was, and she knew it, a wholly impersonal look, but 
she treasured it. She had never before had one quite like 
that from him. 

“Good morning, Theodora,” he said. 

“Good morning.” She felt nervous and shy, but smiled 
gaily up at him. Then Fay, with Dolly clinging to her 
hand, was with them. Taffy saw that the pupils of Fay’s 
eyes were contracted as if she were annoyed—or perhaps 
it was just the sun. But her voice, to the girl’s quick ears, 
had a distinct edge to it as she said: 

“Hello, Jim. What a fearfully hot day it is.” 

“How are you, Fay? Well, Dolly, how goes it?” 

Dolly, in her white frock and bonnet and minute socks 
and sandals, murmured confidentially as she slid one hand 
into his, “I like hot days and so does Taffy. But Mummy 
doesn’t.” 1 


“I do not,” Fay said, with emphasis. “I thought I should 
faint, in there. No air at all.” 

“You ought to wear the sort of things Theodora and 
Dolly wear,” Jim suggested. “That suit is much too heavy 
for a morning like this.” 

“Thank you,” she returned sharply, “but I don’t go to 
church dressed for a garden party.” 

He looked a trifle taken aback by this asperity, for he 
had spoken idly and with no intention of annoying her 
Colonel Trevanyan joined them; Taffy flushed again’ 
remembering what had occurred last night. She felt a suffo¬ 
cating embarrassment for him, but Barry himself betrayed 

Wlf* vu f, reete r d cordial ly and suggested his coming 
back with them for lunch. ° 


unZof S f. S ° P / 0r c hcr ’ ] su PP ose .” Taffy thought. “He is 
under her thumb. Scared to death of her.” 

Ple f ed to come with *em; when they 
arrived at the flat there was still half an hour before lunch 
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would be served, and the Colonel went into his study to 
do some telephoning while Fay departed kitchenwards to 
tell the cook that there was a guest. Taffy and Jim remained 
in the drawing-room and Dolly ran to get her litde brother 
and brought him in. 

Jim w’as charming with the children, who both adored 
him. Taffy watched him as he sat in a big chair, Peter on 
his knee, Dolly in the crook of his arm. His face bent to 
the little trusting ones, his eyes amused and tender, his voice 
so gentle. He loved children, apparently. Nice of him; 
Taffy liked men who were fond of children. Yet for some 
reason it hurt her to see him with Fay’s babies. Hurt her 
so much that she actually felt the prick of tears behind her 
eyes. What on earth was the matter with her? Was she 
jealous of darling little Dolly and adorable Peter? Of course 
she wasn’t! Then why this queer pain in her heart? 

Colonel Trevanyan finished his telephoning and came in. 
Instantly the happy atmosphere of the room changed, a 
chill invaded it. Dolly, who had been laughing delightedly, 
grew silent and looked up at him with that anxious, worried 
expression which Taffy knew so well. Peter, as his father 
stooped and held out his hands to him, scowled and hid 

his face against Jim’s shoulder. . 

Barry straightened up again, smiling constrainedly; Tany 
saw the mortified look in his eyes. It was too much for her 

“Silly Peter!” With a swift movement she bent and 
swooped the child from Jim. “Go to Daddy! hell toss 
y ou-—” She thrust him into his father’s arms. Peter, 
very much startled, not unnaturally began to howl. Fay 
came rushing in, said, “Of course. I knew it. Why must 
you always upset him, Barry?” and, taking the child in 
turn, went out, bidding Dolly follow her. Barry, murmuring 
something about hurrying up the cocktails, departed also. 

“Poor Colonel Trevanyan,” Taffy exclaimed, checks on 


fire once more, breast heaving. 

“It was your fault,” Jim remonstrated, snatching Fe 

up like that. He didn’t want to go to his father. IMS o 
bad; Barry seems incapable of winning his children. 

“He’d win them like a shot if their mother would let 




them alone,” Taffy returned, irrepressibly. Jim’s eyebrows 
went up. 

“Their mother?” 

“Yes.” Taffy was started now and couldn’t stop. “She 
puts him, always, in the worst possible light; she makes 
them afraid of him-” 

“What are you talking about, Theodora? Fay’s dearest 
wish is that they should love their father. It worries her 
desperately because they cling so to her. She does every¬ 
thing she can to make them care for him. Surely you know 
that?” 


Taffy looked at him, her mouth tightly set. 

“Well,” he said, impatiently, “can’t you speak?” 

“What is the use of my saying anything? Besides, I’ve 
just said it.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“It isn’t nonsense. It’s true. And it’s a crying shame. 
She is making them hate him and, what is even worse, she 
is turning Dolly into a perfect little neurotic. It wouldn’t 
surprise me if that child went crazy one day or had fits or 
something, thanks to her mother.” 

“Theodoral” 

“Oh, don’t ‘Theodora’ me. It’s true. I live here. I see 
it every day.” 

“You We got a distorted view of this,” he returned 
Jrternly, “as you have of everything connected with Mrs. 
Trevanyan. It has got to stop. I thought you had promised 
me last night that it would stop. You agreed to keep 


I agreed to keep out of your affair, Commander Carstairs. 

f u ut 1 tl ? mk of Mrs - Trevanyan and the Colonel and 
tiie children is my own business. It has nothing to do 
with you, ° 


The Colonel and Mrs. Trevanyan and their children 
have nothing to do with he retorted. “Keep out of 

wonTk’ T , he ° dora - 1 ran assure y°n that Barry himself 
would be the last person to thank you for any officious 

unablet"^ d “5?“"* ° f Whkh you are i 8 norant an d totally 
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Again she looked at him, her lips pressed tightly together, 

“Do you hear me?” he demanded. 

She nodded. 

“Will you do as I say?” 

“I know it isn’t really my concern,” she replied, reluc¬ 
tantly, “and if I can, I will do what you ask.” 

“If you can? What do you mean by that?” 

“I mean that I’ll try. But I’m not sure. I am afraid that 
some day I—I’ll simply burst.” 

“You must leave this house,” he said. “I made a mistake 
in bringing you here. You have no right to remain, feeling 
as you do towards your hostess.” 

“Perhaps not. But”—Taffy’s eyes danced impishly— I 
like my host, you see. Nothing would induce me to leave. 

This remark was not calculated to soothe Commander 
Carstairs, nor did it. He was about to say something more 
when the sound of Fay’s quick step in the passage forestalled 


mm. J U A 

Mrs. Trevanyan appeared to have recovered her goo 

humour and she had changed into a white silk tennis troc' 

and white shoes. At luncheon she chatted with unusual 

animation, made several gay little sallies and spoke to her 

husband in the gentle manner which, Taffy reflected, s 

invariably used towards him when Jim was there to witness 

it. Barry responded with something of the eagerness ot a 

forgiven child and Jim smiled at both and pointedly ignored 


Taffy. 

“He doesn’t believe a 


word I said,” Taffy thought, “and 


dC Wh S y n htd°she been so foolish as to say it? Why must 

she invariably put his back up? It did" c ma de 

effect upon his blind conception of Fay and it only 

him like Taffy herself still less. T t » s 

“If I could learn to hold my tongue—but I can t. 1 


They went to the Club later on. Taffy and the*™ 
changing into tennis kit in the dressing-rooms. They found 
a court available and Fay looked round, for opponents 

“The Langs don’t seem to be here yet. She and 




generally played against Captain and Mrs. Lang, a well- 
matched foursome. “Shall we have a singles, Jim, to 
warm up?” 

Colonel Trevanyan looked at Taffy, was about to say 
something, hesitated, and Taffy cried: 

“Why not a doubles? The Colonel and I will take you 
on. We want to warm up too.” 

She was exasperated by Mrs. Trevanyan’s cool assump¬ 
tion that the first vacant court belonged exclusively to 
herself, and that lesser players like her husband and Theodora 
could wait. 


“We’ll get a bad pounding,” Barry said quickly. 

“It won’t hurt us. Come on; let’s pound them” She 
slipped her arm through his and gaily urged him forward. 
Jim gave her a sharp glance. “I like my host,” she had 
said. It seemed that she did. 


Fay looked bored by the prospect but did not protest, 
and the set began. The Colonel and Jim were fairly well 
matched, with the advantage on the younger man’s side. 
Taffy was a good player, occasionally brilliant, but always 
erratic and not in Mrs. Trevanyan’s class at all. She would 
have stood no chance against'Fay in a fair fight, but for 
the first time in her life Taffy did not play fairly. She had 
watched the cider woman on many occasions and knew her 
every trick and these she imitated with a skill worthy of a 
better cause. Nasty little shots when the ball dropped just 

°iT er ^ he nCt; aimin 6 for her opponent’s eyes; she employed 
all Mrs. Trevanyan’s tactics and executed them with 
astonishing success. 

The games were fast ones; Barry, unaware of what was 
happening, applauded his partner; Jim’s face was inscrutable; 
hay s flushed and grim. It became a duel between the two 
women and, although in the end Fay and Carstairs won, it 
was by only two games. 

“T ^ e M d ° ne>> V the 9°! onel exclai med, mopping his face. 

I would never have believed it, Theodora. I didn’t know 
you could play like that.” 

Sh7c d ° n r Sl ?P ose rU , ever play like that again,” she replied. 
bhe saw Jim s eyes on her and looked back at him defiantly. 
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He said nothing, however, and he continued to ignore her 
when they presently had tea on the lawn in the midst of 
a cheer} 7 crowd. But as they were about to leave the Club, 
while Fay and her husband lingered to talk with some 
friends, he strolled towards Taffy, where she stood alone 
and a little apart from the others. 

“That was not a very sporting game, Theodora.” 

“I only did what Mrs. Trevanyan herself does.” 

“Mrs. Trevanyan is, to all intents and purposes, a 
professional. If she has perfected certain shots she has a 
right to use them. And she never tries to blind her oppo- 
nents.” 

“You’ve never played against her, except an occasional 
singles when she isn’t so keen,” Taffy retorted. “She does 

do it when she’s out to win.” $ > 

“If she has some such shot,” he remonstrated, “it isn t 
the one you attempted to-day. You should not try to 

imitate what you don’t understand.” 

“Well”—she decided to let it go, not to antagonise him 
again—“I won’t do it another time. I just wanted to win, 
to-day, if I could.” 

“I gathered that.” He shook his head at her, but she 
saw the glimmer of a reluctant smile in his eyes. Surprised, 
and suddenly unable to resist this hint of softening in him, 

she exclaimed: 

“Don’t be cross with me. I don’t mean about the game, 

but about what I said this morning.” 

“I’m not ‘cross’,” he returned. “You are, I suppose, 

entitled to your own opinion. All I ask is that you keep 
your opinion to yourself. Or, at any rate, refrain rom 

“tWs rebuke? mild though it was, struck home to her as 
no harshness could have done. She looked completely taken 


aback, and contrite. , ..v- _ 

“I’m sorry,” she faltered. “I ought not to say such things 

to you because—you care for her - ,, 

“It was hardly in the best of taste, to say the least ot it, 

he countered. 

“And it hurt you, didn’t it?” 




“It did not hurt me, any more than such an utterly false 
conception of her character can hurt Mrs. Trevanyan,” he 
retorted. “But I don’t like it and I don’t want any more 
of it.” 

“I’m sorry,” she repeated. “I didn’t stop to think. You 
see, it is so incredible to me that you should look on her 
as you do—I can’t imagine anyone not seeing through 
her—oh!” She caught herself up, aghast. “There I go 
again, saying just what I didn’t mean to say-” 

To her astonishment, instead of shrivelling her with his 
reply or turning on his heel and leaving her where she 
stood, Jim flung back his head and laughed. 

“Tafly”—he had never used her nickname before—“you 
are incorrigible. I give up.” 

“You aren’t angry?” she breathed. 

“How can I be? What is the use? One might as well 
try to be angry with a sparrow.” 

He saw, then, in her uplifted face, what he had not seen 
for so long and had wanted to see more than he would 
have acknowledged. The eager radiance, the shining light 
in her eyes. 

“Oh, I am so glad. We are friends again?” 

That depends upon you,” he replied with renewed 
seriousness. “You understand me, Theodora.” 

“Please—you called me Taffy—don’t go back to Theodora.” 

“Taffy, then.” 

111 be good,” she promised. “I’ll never say another 
word to you about Mrs. Trevanyan.” (“If I can help 
myself,” she qualified it, inwardly.) 

“I should like you to do more than that. Get rid of this 
stupid prejudice and try to see her as she actually is.” 

But I do-” She caught her breath and bit her lip. 

You are rnissing more than you know,” he continued, 
by your stubborn attitude. Fay is—well, I am not going 
to discuss her. I will only say that it is a privilege for any 
young girl to be with her. Her character-” He paused. 

of this^earth ” C> S **^’ s ' m P*5'’ * > s one of the saints 
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Taffy clenched her small teeth. “I’ll burst,” she thought 
wildly. But she held herself together. 

“I’ll try,” she said, faintly. 

“Is it so great an effort?” He smiled down at her. She 
looked so pretty and so young and earnest and she was— 
yes, she was —very sweet. He felt a curious desire to touch 
her bright hair, crinkle one of those loose waves between 
his fingers. It would feel soft, yet resilient, it would make 
a little sound like silk—instinctively he stretched out a hand 
and Taffy, mistaking his impulse, put her own within it. 

“We’ll call it a bargain, shall we?” she said. 

“A bargain,” he agreed, clasping the little hand firmly. 

“Jiml” Fay had approached them unnoticed by either, 
cat-footed in her rubber-soled shoes. “I am waiting for 
you.” Her pupils were pin-points. “Run along, Theodora, 
you are going to Mollie’s for cocktails, remember. Mollic 

will take you, and Barry, in her car.” 

“I thought we were all going on to the Whitmores, 


Carstairs said. <<A , 

“I have begged off,” Fay explained, smiling at him. And 

made your excuses as well, Jim. I know you hate those 
noisy parties as much as I do. So if you will^ drive me 
home in our car I will give you a drink in peace. 

There was a barely perceptible pause before he answered, 

R I 1 t 8 was°q U uite C true y that he did not care muchi for cocktail 
parties and avoided them when he could. Moreover a 
week ago, two days ago, he would have welcomed wi h 

all his heart this chance of an hour or so alone wtth her in 
the cool shaded drawing-room of her flat. He welcomed 

it now, of course; why not? Yet he felt die, ) e ^ of ^ ^nd 
“She takes too much on herself, he though , 
immediately reproached himself. He straightened fus 
shoulders with a characteristic gesture. 

“Let’s go.’ . . • “Vnn are 

•‘Run along, Theodora,” Fay said again. You 

keeping them waiting.” watched her 

Taffy turned obediently and ran off. ]} hadn’t 

o with a feeling of profound dissatisfaction. She hadn 
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in the least minded this summary dismissal; he had caught 
a glimpse of her face as she turned away and she had looked 
half compassionate, half disgusted, and wholly glad to—as 
he expressed it to himself—wash her hands of them both. 
He asked nothing less, it was exactly what he had demanded 
of her, that she should “keep out,” yet irrationally he didn’t 
like it. 

She was already ensconced in the dickey of Mollie’s 
roadster when he and Fay reached the spot where the cars 
were parked, and Barry was beside her, while Mollie and 
two young men were crammed into the front seat. They 
drove off, and Jim handed Fay into her own car and followed 
in their wake. 

As they turned into a street leading towards the bridge 
the roadster, some distance ahead, swerved sharply and 
came to an abrupt stop. Jim and Fay, at the same moment, 
were held up by a leisurely string of camels, but they could 
see what had happened. A girl, a somewhat shabby-looking 
girl, had attempted to cross the road in front of the little 
car and had suddenly stopped dead, staring as if paralysed. 
Mollie had jammed on her brakes and the girl had fallen 
to her knees although she had not been so much as grazed. 
Almost in the same instant Taffy had sprung down and was 
kneeling beside her and Barry was there, too. A short dis¬ 
cussion with Mollie followed, then the Colonel hailed a 
passing taxi and lifted the girl in, Taffy following. The taxi 
drove on and Mollie started her engine again. 

“But the girl wasn’t hurt,” Fay exclaimed. “The car did 
not touch her.” 

wa * probably badly shocked,” Jim said, a trifle curtly, 
lhe least they could do was to see her safely home.” 

Fay glanced at him sideways. 

“Of course ” she assented, sweetly. “Poor little thine 
1 Wlsb w _ e had been thef e so that I could have seen to her 

myself. I remember once, in London-” She told him 

a story of an elderly woman who had been knocked down 

m ^ hlch , shc ^ as travelling and of how she had 
taken the old soul to hospital and visited her daily with 

fruit and flowers, besides paying all her expenses although 



it had been clearly proved that the chauffeur had not been 
at fault. 

Jim listened attentively but heard nothing. He kept 
seeing Taffy and Barry hilariously perched together in the 
dickey, Taffy and Barry bending together over the fright¬ 
ened girl, Taffy and Barry driving off together on their 

errand of mercy. 

“I like my host.” 

She did, indeed. They were evidently on the happiest of 
terms, those two. There was no reason why they shouldn’t 
be. He knew beyond question that there could never be 
anything in the nature of a flirtation between Barry and the 
child who lived in his house, under his protection, yet for 
some reason he felt—not jealous, good heavens, no! But 
in a way defrauded. There had been a time when he, Jim 
Carstairs, was her whole world. Now she appeared to have 
transferred that childish allegiance to Colonel Trevanyan. 
And for some obscure reason, he didn’t like it. Didn t li e 

it at all. 


Chapter Nine 


!A. RE you hurt? ” Taffy was kneeling in the road beslde 


a 


qq^l-Ydon’t know what happened to me—it was very 
foolish-” 

Taffyput^a resK^d/ghand on the girl’s arm, loo^ng* 
her with puzzled eyes. A shabby black ‘Uess and cheap 
shoes, no hat, a black silk scarf over her head 
Levantines wear when running ou 
errand. But this was no Levantine won^ the pal 
and cultured speech were those of an English lady. 

ft «* 

shocked. We can’t leave her. Here comes an empt> a. , 
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will you call it?” To the girl she said, gently, “We are going 
to take you home. What is your address?” 

The girl murmured her address, adding that she could go 
by herself; she was ashamed of making so much trouble. 

“It isn’t any trouble and you aren’t going by yourself. 
You might faint or something.” 

The Colonel stopped the taxi, exchanged a few words 
with Mollie Whitmore and then bent over the girl who 
seemed unable to rise without assistance. She pulled her 
scarf closely around her face as he lifted her into the car. 
Taffy perched herself on the small tip-up seat while Colonel 
Trevanyan supported the sufferer who moved uneasily as if 
trying to escape from his kindly arm. He looked down at 
her and for the first time clearly saw her face. 

“Natalie!” Taffy’s heart leapt at the cry. 

The girl lifted her head then, still clutching her scarf 
tightly with one hand, and Taffy saw the look that passed 
between them. Saw the pitiful expression in the girl’s eyes, 
the mingled passion and grief and incredulity in the man’s. 
She would never have believed that Barry Trevanyan, 
easy-going among his friends, henpecked by his wife, mild’ 
at all times, could look like that. She felt a tingling along 
her nerves; she thought, “They are in love with each other. 
But who—what ” 


Then Barry looked across at her; her own eyes asked an 
involuntary question and his involuntarily answered it. 
But she knew she had seen what she had no right to see] 
and with an instinct to pretend that she had not understood 
(although it was impossible to pretend that she had not 
heard his cry of “Natalie”) she said, lightly: 

“Why—do you two know each other?” 

“Yes/^hc replied, speaking like a man in a dream. 

We ~~- Before he could say any more the girl inter- 
rupted, her voice shaken but curiously urgent. 

“It is Captain Trevanyan, isn’t it? I remember, you used 
to come to the Franklyns’. It is a long time_” 

“He is Colonel Trevanyan now,” Taffy explained cheer- 
3 a^ous to give the man time to get hold of himself, 
wnat an extraordinary coincidence, if you haven’t met for 

7—t.c.c. 07 




a long time, that he should have been in the car that nearly 
ran over you. Not exactly the way one would choose to 
meet, is it?” 

Under her volubility she was thinking that it was more 
than extraordinary. This thin, frail girl, obviously gently 
bred but bearing the marks of poverty and struggle, was 
not at all the sort of person one would expect to find among 
the Trevanyans’ acquaintances. How in the world had he 
met her? The girl herself elucidated the mystery. 

“Captain—Colonel Trevanyan,” she said, speaking in the 
same queerly urgent fashion, “was a friend of my employers 
in India. When I was governess to Major Franklyn’s chil¬ 
dren. I had no idea you were in Egypt, Colonel Trevanyan,’ 
she finished, as if painfully anxious to impress this fact upon 

him. 

“Are you still with the Franklyns’?” he asked in a 
constrained voice. 

“No. I—I got another post with some French people 

who were coming to Egypt.” 

: Who are they?” . 

; I am not with them now,” she answered, faint colour 

tinging her white face. “They went back to ^France. I am 
a daily governess for some little Greek girls. . , , 

“I see,” he said. His face was as pale as hers; Taffy wishe 
that she herself had not come in the taxi with them but it 

was too late to do anything about it. 

She kept up a nervous flow of chatter as they r °^ , 

and presently turned into a poor although not disrepu 
quarter and drew up before a three-stoned bulling of 
peeling stucco festooned with rickety balconies. It was not 

a Native section, neither was it a British one, d d 

verv crowded. Innumerable little shops and cafes jostl 
lach other and there was a smell of dust and onions and 

drains. Washing flapped on hues acr ° ss n aU f 0 ^ a S ’ d and 
haired, big bosomed women chattered in doorways ana 

C Bar; en askerfn m anic 8 r U edi:us tone. The girl 
,m «‘ l It d is f not so bad as it looks. I have a comfortable room 
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and a motherly old Greek landlady. Thank you both so 
much for bringing me.” She made as if to get out, alone, 
but he sprang out before her. 

“I’ll take you up to your room. Theodora”—his eyes, 
distracted and appealing, met Taffy’s—“do you mind—will 
you wait for me for a few moments?” 

“Of course I don’t mind. Good-bye,” she said smilingly 
to the girl. “I do hope you won’t feel any ill effects from 
your fall.” 

“Thank you. You are very kind.” 

Barry took the slender arm and they went together into 
the dismal house. 

“What on earth?” Taffy asked herself. Who was this 
girl? A governess whose employers had been friends of the 
Colonel’s. Yes. But what was the story between her and 
Barry? 

Poor, pathetic creature. She was so pretty, or could be 
if she were not so terribly thin. Her face, with the high 
cheekbones and fine-drawn features, framed in the black 
scarf, had made Taffy think of a young Saint; her grey eyes, 
thickly fringed with black lashes were really beautiful. And 
her voice, low and sweet-toned, was fascinating. 

“She must have been lovely, once,” Taffy thought, “but 
she looks half starved. And not only for food. It isn’t right 
—morals or no morals—it isn’t right” 

It was almost twenty minutes before Colonel Trevanyan 
appeared. “Sorry to have kept you waiting so long, 
Theodora.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Is she feeling better? Were there 
a lot of stairs to climb?” 

“Two flights. Yes, I think she will be all right.” He 
directed the driver to take them to the Whitmores’ house 

—a long way from this section of the town—and got into 
the cab. 

“Is it a dreadful room?” Taffy pursued in a somewhat 
severe little voice. “She looks so delicate, and she is a lady 
and living in this place-” 

“The room is clean and decent,” he replied. “Theodora 
--” he paused, as if not knowing how to express what 
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what he wanted to say. “I wonder if you—you would 


“Keep quiet about your knowing each other?” she broke 
in. “Of course I will.” 

“That is what I was going to ask. I can’t explain 

“You needn’t. It isn’t any concern of mine, Colonel 
Trevanyan. Unless you will let it be.” 

“Let it?” he echoed. 

“I mean,” she explained, “I thought she was awfully 
sweet and she can’t have any friends—not good ones, any¬ 
how, or they’d never allow her to live as she does, in Cairo 
of all cities. I’d love to do something for her if there were 
anything I could do.” 

“My dear child.” He looked strongly moved. “I am 
afraid it isn’t possible. It’s a bad business. Hellish,” he 
finished harshly, yet with a look of pain that went to her 
heart. Poor lamb; he was just the sort of charming, helpless 
man who would get himself into a tragic predicament. 
Nevertheless, these helpless men always involved other 
people in their quandaries; they might be lovable and 
excusable but that didn’t help their victims. She eyed him 
gravely. This was a Taffy he had never before seen; the 
Taffy who had told Commander Carstairs that she was sorry 
for him because he was tied up to Fay Trevanyan. The 
Taffy who lost control of her tongue and spoke the truth 

and was generally sorry for it afterwards. 

“I don’t want to ask any questions,” she said, ^inaccur¬ 
ately, for she was brimming over with curiosity, ‘ but I d 
be blind or a perfect idiot if I didn’t know that you had 
a — a very special interest in this Natalie. I mean, I was 
here, wasn’t I, and saw the whole thing. The way you 
looked at each other and the way you spoke her name. 1 
couldn’t help myself.” 

“No,” he agreed, “you couldn’t. And I am not going to 
deny that I have a very special interest in her. I owe you 
that much, since I am asking you to keep this dung a secret. 
I am sorry it happened—that you should be mixed up m it 
—it is all wrong-” 
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“I don’t mind a bit being mixed up in it,” she answered, 
this time with perfect truth. “But Colonel Trevanyan, you 
surely aren’t going to leave things where they are? Let her 
go on as she is doing now? She looks half starved and that 
quarter simply isn’t safe for a young, pretty Englishwoman. 
I don’t want to be officious—you may think me im¬ 
pertinent-” 

“I don’t think you impertinent, Theodora, and I shall 
certainly do all in my power to—to improve Natalie’s 
condition. Believe me, I knew nothing of all this. I sup¬ 
posed her to be still safe in India. I hadn’t the faintest idea 
—she never let me know-” 

“I suppose she was too proud.” 

He looked startled. 

“She wouldn’t be likely to let you know,” Taffy went on, 
“after you had let her down once. Oh—please forgive me 
—I don’t know anything, actually-” 

“You are quite—or, rather, partly right,” he returned. 
“I did let her down, but not intentionally. There were 
circumstances utterly beyond my control. I suppose I 
should have foreseen them, but I had counted upon some¬ 
thing else—I believed I had every reason to do so-” 

He was silent a moment, his face bleak. “However, I was 
mistaken. And she—Natalie—in the end I did what was 
best for her, what she herself desired me to do. The only 
possible thing.” 

“I wonder if she did desire it,” thought Taffy, grasping 
accurately what had happened. Mrs. Trevanyan had not 
consented to a divorce; Barry had supposed that she would 
be more than willing to do so. Why not? She refused to 
go abroad with him, treated him like a dog when he returned 
home on leave, made a fool of herself and of him over 
Commander Carstairs. But of course she would not divorce 
. ^ He was heir to a title, wasn’t he, and a fortune as 
well? She wouldn’t let all that go. He might have known 
she would never free him, but he didn’t think along those 
lines. He was too—too simple. He didn’t see through her 
any more than Jim did. 

Taffy drew a long breath and said, aloud, “I suppose you 
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couldn’t do anything except what you did. But it’s a cruel 
shame. Mrs. Trevanyan-” 

He lifted a hand to stop her. 

“Please, Theodora-” 

“Sorry,” she murmured. “I go too far. I expect you 
think I’m terrible.” 

“You are, indeed, an enfant terrible ,” he replied, “but also 
a very dear one. And now, I must ask you to say no more 
about all this. To forget it.” 

“I won’t say any more if you don’t want me to, but how 
can I forget it? Can’t I go to see Natalie? No one need ever 
know, and I do think she needs a friend. A girl friend, I 
mean.” 

He shook his head. “No. That is out of the question. 
It would not do at all.” 

She was sufficiently intelligent to understand what he 
meant. She was a guest in his wife’s house and it would be 
in the worst possible taste for her to make a friend, with 
his connivance, of a girl in whom he had—a special interest. 
She submitted with a good grace, but made her own private 
reservation. She would seek out Natalie for herself, offer 
her friendship and say nothing to anyone about it. If 
Natalie refused, then she could do no more. But she was 
going to have a finger in this pie if it were possible to thrust 
one in. It wasn’t all just curiosity and youthful love of 
romance. She had a vague feeling that she might, in some 
way as yet unspecified, bring happiness to Colonel^ lre- 
vanyan and, what would be even more gratifying, confound 
Colonel Trevanyan’s wife. That she might, on the con¬ 
trary, bring down only trouble for all concerned, including 

herself, did not occur to her. , 

They were very late in arriving at the \\ hitmores and 

found the cocktail party in full swing, and the first person 
Taffy saw after greeting her hostess was Commander 
Carstairs. He was standing by a table on which were 
bottles and glasses and savoury snacks and he was gazing 
at herself and Barry with no very pleasant expression. 
Pleasant or not, however, Taffy’s heart jumped at sight 
of him and, believing that she read a signal in his 
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frowning eyes, she went straight across the room to 
him. 

“What a time you have been,” he said sharply. “Where 
on earth did you get to?” 

“We took a girl home—Mollie nearly ran over her— 
didn’t she tell you about it?” 

“I saw the accident. Did the girl live at the world’s end?” 

“Not quite, but it was miles away in the opposite 
direction from here.” 

“It must have been.” 

She looked up at him in astonishment. “Does it matter? 
Why are you so cross about it?” 

“I’m not,” he replied quickly, pulling himself together. 
“I simply wondered whether there might have been a second 
accident. Mollie herself was getting a little anxious; she had 
a shock, you see, when that stupid girl walked straight into 
her car.” 


“I hope Mrs. Trevanyan wasn’t anxious,” 
sweetly. 


Taffy said. 


“Mrs. Trevanyan is not here,” he returned shortly. 

“She isn’t?” Taffy’s eyebrows went up in exaggerated 
surprise. “How funny.” 

“You heard her say she was not coming.” 

“Yes, but I supposed you had changed your minds. She 
let you come by yourself?” 

“My dear Theodora!” 


“But you were going back to have a drink with her. 
Why didn’t you?” 

“I did go and have a drink with her, and then came on 
here. Is there anything so astounding in that?” 

Taffy grinned. “I think there is,*-’ she said, gaily. 

Jim with an exasperated gesture picked up a glass from 
the table. “I came to get a drink for Mrs. Lang,” he said 
and went off with it. * 


Taffy stood looking after him. “I’ve made him furious 
agam, she thought. “It’s like a Fate. Every time I come 
near him I say something—but I don’t care. If he’s so 

Wh it” pricldy ° Ver MrS ‘ Trevan y an > he can get on 
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She did care, all the same, and although she was immedi¬ 
ately surrounded by a crowd of cheery young people, she 
w’atched Jim out of the tail of her eye, wondering if he 
would speak to her again, willing him with all her force to 
come to her. But he did not come, and shortly afterwards 
she saw him leave in company with another Naval officer. 
The party lost its charms for her then and she wished, as 
she so often did, that she had held her impish little tongue. 


Z. 

It happened that she was free for several hours on the 
next afternoon, to make up for the special work she was 
still doing several evenings a week, and she determined to 
go and see the girl, Natalie. 

It was, she argued, a perfectly natural thing to do. Any¬ 
one with a spark of decency would go to inquire, in the 
circumstances. So far as Natalie was concerned, she 
naturally would not dream that Taffy knew anything 
about herself and Colonel Trevanyan. She had so carefully 
explained their former acquaintanceship and Taffy had 
accepted it and the Colonel himself would never have told 
her what Taffy had seen, and guessed. It was really much 
better to go all innocently; it would look less suspicious. 

So she argued, not very convincingly, but firm in her 
resolve. As her taxi drew up in front of the unprepossessmg 
house she realised that she did not know Natalie s surname. 
No matter; a little thing like that wasn t going to stop her 
now A kindly faced, very fat old woman answered her 


ring. 


“I have come to see the young English lady who had an 

accident yesterday. Is she at home? 

“Yes, yes, she ees in her room. I take ,to herjhc 

flowers and the fruit—you breeng them for h . 

g °They ascended two flights of dim and odorous strand 
the landlady tapped on a door, opened it and said, 
to see you, Mees,” and as Taffy went in she closed the 

behind her and waddled downstairs again. 

Natalie, looking wan and ill, was sitting by the open 
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window in a canvas deck-chair. She was wearing a cotton 
dressing-gown and her long black hair hung over one 
shoulder in a thick plait. The room, although clean, was 
very poor and bare. A narrow iron bed draped in a white 
net, a shiny, varnished dressing-table, a tin contraption 
holding an enamelled jug and basin and slop pail, a small 
table and a second, straight-backed chair, comprised its 
furnishings. 

“Don’t get up,” Taffy said as the girl, clutching the 
window-sill, tried to rise. “I expect you are dreadfully stiff 
after your tumble. I wanted to see how you were getting 


on. 


“It is very kind of you,” Natalie stammered. “Are these 
for me? How beautiful.” She buried her face in the roses 
Taffy put into her arms. “And the fruit—you should not 
have done this, Miss-” 

“Carroll,” Taffy supplied. “Theodora Carroll. But please 
don’t call me ‘Miss Carroll’ or ‘Theodora’, either. My real 
name, the one I always go by, is Taffy. Because of my hair. 
It’s a silly nickname, but it’s better than Theodora. How 
any parents could have given a helpless infant who couldn’t 
defend itself a name like that is beyond me.” She was 
talking very fast and saying whatever came into her head, 
for she saw that Natalie was both amazed and shaken by her 
appearance. She had looked as if she were going to cry 
when she took the roses. 

“Please sit down, Taffy.” Natalie had gained control 
of herself. “I don’t know what to say, how to thank 
you-” 

“You’ve nothing to thank me or any of us for, consider¬ 
ing that we nearly killed you yesterday,” Taffy responded, 
drawing up the wooden chair. “How are you? Did the 
doctor come? Are you bruised?” 

“He came, yes. I am a little bruised and shocked, but 
to-morrow I shall be myself again. And now,” she added 
looking at the younger girl with a smile that completed 
Taffy s subjection to her charm, “will you teU me some¬ 
thing about yourself? Do you live in Egypt?” 

‘Didn’t Colonel Trevanyan tell you who I was?” 
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“No.” A wave of colour swept the white face. “He— 
I-” 

“Of course,” Taffy broke in hurriedly. “You didn’t feel 
much like talking yesterday, did you? I am in the Wrens, 
I’ve been out here for some time—my home is in London 
—and I’m billeted with the Trevanyans.” 

“With the Trevanyans?” Again the swift colour swept 
Natalie’s face. 

“Yes.” 


“You—did Colonel Trevanyan know you were coming 
to see me?” 

“No, he didn’t. As a matter of fact,” said Taffy, un¬ 
guardedly, “he said I wasn’t to come. But I did so want to 
see you again. Oh!” It was her turn to flush, realising what 

she had said. t 

“He told you not to come,” Natalie breathed. “Then 
“Oh, my goodness,” cried Taffy, “I didn’t for one 
moment mean to let that out, although I don’t suppose I 
could have helped it in the end. I would have had to ask 
you not to let him know I had come and you would have 

wondered why.” . .,, 

Natalie, white as paper now, was staring at her. Did ne 

tell you—but he couldn't have done that 

“He didn’t need to tell me. He didn’t have to. You see, 
I saw you both in the taxi and I guessed. I couldn t help it 
—you gave yourselves away—I was so terribly sorry I was 

there. But I was there-” 


“And did you—did he-” 

“I told him I had guessed. There wasn t anything else 
to do. He had to ask me not to say anything about your 
having known each other. Do you mind so much my 

knowing? I'll never breathe it and I »m, . 
fervently, “so utterly on your side and his. I can bea 

Mrs. Trevanyan. She’s a perfect little horror. 

Natalie’s hands went up to her face, she uttered a stifled 


gasp of hysterical laughter. „ 

“Taffv—Taffy—you amazing child- . 

“You aren’t angry because he admitted it, are 
Taffy asked anxiously. “Please don’t hate me, for knowing. 
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“I am not angry and I don’t hate you.” Natalie’s incipient 
hysteria subsided. “I can see that there was nothing else 
he could have done. But why did you come here to-day, 
Taffy?” 

“I’ve told you why. I wanted to see you again. You are 
so—so lovely and so sweet—won’t you be friends with me?” 

Natalie looked at her, tears rising in the grey eyes. “It is 
you who are sweet. But we cannot be friends. And Barry 
asked you not to come.” 

“I know, and I said I wouldn’t. I suppose it was awful 
of me, but truly I think he was wrong. We needn’t let him 
know-’ ’ 

Natalie shook her head. “It is impossible. I will not tell 
him that you came to-day, but you must not come again.” 

“If you don’t want me to—of course-” 

“I do want you to, very much. I haven’t so many friends 
that I can afford to throw your offer in your face. It isn’t 
that; I can’t tell you what I think of you. But it is im¬ 
possible.” 

“Then, if it is, let’s be friends even if I can’t come and 
see you. I—I sort of loved you the moment I saw you and 
I am so fond of the Colonel and I think the whole thing is 
the most tragic —oh,” she burst out irrepressibly, “why 
didn’t you two just go off together anyway? She would 
have come round in the end, she’d have bad to. I know her; 
she wouldn’t have gone on living as a deserted wife; she 
likes to nag and make him wretched, but if he had held out 
she would have wanted her own freedom. It does seem to 
me such a muddle, so unnecessary, so feeble -” 

“I could not do that,” Natalie answered faintly. “I did 
him enough harm as it was by coming into his life at all. 
But we—we believed that she cared nothing for him_ ** 

“She doesn’t. She only cares for the title and the money 
he s go mg to get some day. Didn’t you know that?” 

“I know nothing about her. Except that she refused to 
divorce him. I deserved punishment—I have no excuse 
to make for myself-” 

“Will you teU me about it, Natalie? I’m not just curious 
1 m so sorry for you both-” * 
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“I’ll tell you.” 

It was a simple, ordinary story enough, although none 
the less tragic for that. She and Barry had fallen desperately 
in love and Barry had made a frank confession to his wife 
and asked for the divorce which she refused. Natalie, in 
her turn, w T hen he told her of what his wife had written, 
refused to go away with him, as he frantically begged her 
to do and risk Fay’s presently setting him free to marry her. 

“I would have gone,” Taffy said at this point. “If I loved 
him, I wouldn’t have cared-” 

“And ruined his career? Spoilt his life? I don’t^ think 
you would have done that, Taffy. If you loved him. 

Taffy looked struck. “Is that why you didn’t?” 

“That was why.” „ 

“Did he know? Did he care more for his career- 

“He believed that I was thinking of my own welfare. He 
did not want scandal for me. I told him I could not face it. 

“It wouldn’t be hard to deceive him,” Taffy said, re¬ 
flectively. 

“No. It was not hard.” 

“And so—he went back to England, didn t he. 

“Yes. His leave was due.” 

“And you didn’t write to each other, or anything. 

“No. I asked him not to. For my sake. We made a 


clean break.” . 

“But you—why are you in Egypt now? And so 

P °“The d scandal wasn’t quite avoided,” NataUerephed 

painfully. “He heard nothing about it, he did nofeomeba 
to India. He was sent temporarily to Ceylon. But I > 
employers dismissed me. They were not unkind he ^ 
suspend something of what had ^PP^^ a'id expired 
that they could not keep me with them. ) S ^ 

good reference and I got another post, but thesray k 
out-with exaggerations. It followed me w^her^ m 
the end, I got an offer from some French P e °P . few 
with them to Egypt as governess to their childre . A t 
months later they left for France and smee dien I g sh 
done what I could. I have kept away from the Engi.s 
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residents because I was afraid my story might follow me 
even here.” 

“Oh—Natalie. But what about your own people? 
Couldn’t you manage to get home? I suppose the war-” 

“I haven’t any people. My parents are dead and I have 
only some distant cousins.” 

“So you are all alone-” As she spoke the door opened 

and Colonel Trevanyan came in. 

“Theodora! You!” 

Taffy sprang to her feet, flushing crimson. He gazed 
from her guilty face to Natalie’s colourless one. 

“You gave me your word, Theodora.” 

“I know,” she gasped, “and I’ve broken it. But I changed 
my mind. I came because I thought it was right to come. 
And I think it more than ever now. Natalie needs a 
friend-” 

“She has one,” he replied. “Believe me, she has one.” 

“You mean yourself? Yes. But—I shouldn’t say it—you 
haven’t been a very good one so far, Colonel Trevanyan. 
Look at her—look at this rooml” Excited, apprehensive of 
his anger, conscience-stricken because she had deceived 
him and generally overwrought, Taffy suddenly began to 
cry. “Oh, I know,” she sobbed, “you never dreamed of 
what was happening to her, but you ought to have known. 
You ought to have made it your business to find out. It’s 
you who are responsible.” 

“Taffy—please-” Natalie held out a thin, protesting 

hand. “I beg of you-” 

“I’U stop-” Ta ffy gulped, puffed out her handkerchief 
and mopped her face. “And I’ll go now. Good-bye 

She stumbled to the other girl’s chair, bent down and 
kissed her and then rushed blindly towards the door. 

“Go with her, Barry,” Natalie said quickly, “see her 
safely into a taxi.” 

“I can go by myself,” Taffy sai<| but Barry was beside 
her, her arm m his, leading her down the dim stairs 

“I suppose you are furious with me,” she faltered as they 
came out into die street. J 
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“No, not furious. I understand you; you are a dear, 
impulsive, generous child. And what you said to me was 
well deserved. But Natalie will be looked after now. She 
is not going to be left in that slum. Won’t you trust me, 
and leave it to me?” 

“I’ll trust you,” she answered, fighting tears again 
because he looked so harassed and his voice was so sorrow¬ 
ful. “And of course it isn’t really my business.” 

At that, in spite of his distress, he smiled. “It really 
isn’t,” he said, in a tone which could give her no offence. 

They came out into a wide, busy thoroughfare where 
trams were clanking and lorries rattling over the cobble¬ 
stones. They found a taxi and he put her in. Neither of 
them noticed a tall figure in Naval uniform who had 
emerged from a large warehouse on the far side of the 
street. He caught a glimpse of them, however, and thought 
that he recognised them. He could not be certain and did 
not want to believe his eyes; a passing tram cut them from 
view and when it had passed the taxi had gone and Barry 
—if Barry it was—had disappeared. 


3 

Neither Fay nor the children were at home when Taffy 
reached the flat. They would not be in for tea, Osman' 
her. Should he bring the Sin hers into the drawing-room? 
“I’d like black coffee instead of tea, Usman. 

She C haJ ) e ust'begun to sip the strong hot ^ hen the 
bell rang and Commander Carstairs was ushered in. 

“All alone?” he asked, casting a keen glance at 

flushed cheeks and slightly reddened eyes chi i dren . 

“Yes. Mrs. Trevanyan is at the Club, with the chi 

Will you have some tea, Commander Carstairs. 

“I should like a cup.” . 

She directed Osman to bring it. 

“What are you drintyng? Black coffee. 

“Yes I just sort of felt like it.’ . 5 „ 

“You look tired. ^ What have you been doing. 

“Nothin" much.” 


no 


“I thought I caught a glimpse of you in the Sharia-” 

he named the commercial thoroughfare. “It wasn’t you, 
was it?” 

Her colour deepened. She hesitated, then answered, 
“Yes, it was.” 

“What on earth were you and Barry doing in that part 
of the town?” 

She thought swiftly. “We went down to see how the 
poor girl was getting on. Took her some flowers and fruit. 
It was my idea and Colonel Trevanyan very kindly went 
with me. It’s a rough sort of quarter.” 

“It is. Did you find the girl all right?” 

“Yes. Here’s the tea-” She poured him a cup. “I’m 

sorry the others aren’t in. Colonel Trevanyan had to go on 
somewhere so I came back alone.” She spoke jerkily, her 
colour fluctuating. 

Jim stirred his tea thoughtfully, then said, “As a matter 
of fact I am glad to find you alone. I wanted to have a word 
with you.” 

“What about?” 

“You’ll get your orders to-morrow, but I thought I might 
as well tell you in advance in case you want to do some 
shopping.” 

“Shoppingl” 

He nodded. “I am sending you down to Alexandria for 
a time. To get some practical training on board ship. You 
knew that- a contingent of Wrens was leaving for the Port 
on Wednesday, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t my turn. I’m not due to go for at least 
a month or six weeks.” Her forehead crinkled perplexedly. 
“Did the Commandant say she wanted me to go?” 

“No. I shall instruct your Commandant to-morrow to 
include you in the quota.” 

“But why?” 

“I think you need a change. You’ll like Alex; it is cooler 
down there and you will get wonderful bathing.” 

U f don>t ^nt to leave Cairo just yet and I don’t 

• j Cat at ^ Again her forehead crinkled. “When 
did this idea occur to you, Commander Carstairs?” 

hi 


“To be exact, yesterday afternoon.” 

“Yesterday afternoon! At the Whitmores’? Because I— 
oh, you want me to go, you want to get rid of me.” 

He did not deny it. “I think it would be a wise move on 
several counts,” he said. 

Her heart went down, down. “You want to get rid of 
me.” Her voice was desolate. “It’s my own fault. I’ve been 
rude and officious and said things I shouldn t you just 

can’t stand any more of me.” 

“Come, it isn’t as bad as that. I merely feel that a change 

will be good for—all of us.” 

She gazed at him, her eyes wide and dark, her mouth 
shaking. “Oh, Commander Carstairs, am I such a trouble 

to you?” _ . 

He looked at her steadily. He replied, in an odd tone, 

“Yes. You trouble me very much, Theodora.” 

There was the sound of a key turning in the lock of the 
front door, childish voices. Fay’s voice. Dolly ran into the 
drawing-room, followed by her mother. Tafty, with a con¬ 
fused explanation of wanting to tidy herself, rushed away 

to her own room. 


Chapter Tea 


I 


T was the custom for Colonel Trevanyan and 
J leave the flat together each morning. Barry ha 
two-seater which he used for running about onhis5 

trative errands, leaving the larger car for his w . 

drop Taffy at her headquarters and then go on to huu* 

In addition to this, he had taken her on vanous sight eemg 
expeditions; to the Mousky, up to the Citadel, to the^oo, 
and to the great mounds which were th 
Mamelukes, where Taffy, enraptured had‘ d “S ■£ 
ground and actually found some tiny blue po«ta^ 

Fay never joined them on these trips; she was not lnteres . 
fn that so« of thing. Cairo for her meant her own flat, the 
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Club, the shops and hotels. She ignored as far as possible 
all other aspects of it. She made no objection, however, to 
Barry’s showing their young guest the sights of the city. 

Taffy had been surprised at this, knowing her hostess’s 
jealous temperament. She had been tentative, in the 
beginning, about accepting the Colonel’s kindly suggestions 
and had wondered whether Fay might not become restive 
at seeing them depart together each morning. Many 
women, even much nicer women than Mrs. Trevanyan, 
would have disliked it, whether they were in love with their 
husbands or not. But, to do her justice. Fay was above this 
particular pettiness and seemed to find it quite in order 
that Barry and Theodora should be on such friendly terms. 
She never allowed them to take Dolly with them, making 
the excuse that she did not want the child to pick up some 
horrible germ. 

On Tuesday morning they set off as usual at twenty 
minutes to eight. Colonel Trevanyan had not dined at 
home last evening and Taffy had had no word with him 
since he put her into the taxi yesterday afternoon, save for 
a formal good-morning when they met at the breakfast 
table. Breakfast was always a hurried and silent meal in 
that flat, the Colonel looking over his post as he ate and 
Fay never at her best in the early hours. 

Nervously, glancing at him sideways through her lashes, 
Taffy got into the car. She was in a chastened mood, her 
small face overcast, the light in her eyes quenched. He had 
forgiven her for going to see Natalie and for what she had 
said to him but she feared that, despite his spoken forgive¬ 
ness he might still be angry or at least resentful of her inter¬ 
ference. This was a minor worry, however, compared with 
what she had done to Commander Carstairs. She had inter¬ 
fered there too, had been impertinent, outrageous, and he 
could stand no more of it. He was sending her away. 

“What has possessed me?” she thought. “Why have I 
acted like that? What did it matter to me whether he liked 
Mrs. Trevanyan or not?” 

If she knew the answer, she refused to acknowledge it. 
bhe sat subdued, drooping, as they drove across the bridge 
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and Barr)’, too, was preoccupied but presently he said, 
“What has become of your tongue, Theodora?” As a rule 
she chirped like an interested robin as they drove through 
the early morning streets, finding something to point out 

to him and enthuse over every few yards. 

“I—I didn’t know what to say,” she faltered. “I am afraid 
you are upset with me—I’ve been dreadfully officious 

“I implied as much, yesterday, didn’t I?” he returned 
with a strained smile. “And now I have to eat my words 
and ask your help.” 

“My help?” «. 

“Yes. Natalie”—his voice caught on the name— is m. 

Nothing definite, just general debility, I think. 1 am 

removing her to better quarters and I know of an excellent 

woman who wiU take good care of her. What want of 

you is that you will get her some clothes, thing & 

gowns and” dressinl-jackets, toilet accessories you wiU 

know better than I can tell you what is 

things-” his voice caught again. She has notrn g, 

"'’“I 1 understand. I know exactly what to get,” Taffy said 

qU “There is no one else whom I can askL™^tom^nwho 
went on, a dull colour rising in his face. T 
will take care of her must have no mklmg of the,^ 
situation. I mean that I can appear as a m- >> 

friend, but not as assuming financial respo y- 

“I understand,” Taffy said again. 

“I ought not to mix you up in it—— You 

“I’m mixed up already, L*/to be 

couldn’t keep me out now At east 1 a ^ ^ Qr 

kept out—and Natalie can t be j ^ broke 

whoever she is. She must have a girl fnend-oh. 

off, distressed. 

“What is it?” Alexandria. I—I 

“I’m going away. I’m being sent ^ 

only heard about it yesterday evening. ^ ^-„ 

“In that case, I suppose you \ girls who 

“To do the shopping? Oh, yes, I will. All the gi 
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are going down to-morrow will be given time off this after¬ 
noon to get ready. I can get Natalie’s things and have them 
sent—what is the address?” 

They had reached the Wren headquarters by this time 
and he drew into the curb and stopped the car. 

“I’ll write it down for you.” He wrote the address and 
gave it to her and a number of banknotes as well. 

“Thank you, Theodora. I hope that some day I may be 
able to do something for you.” 

“You are doing it now,” she assured him, putting an 
affectionate hand on his arm and looking at him earnestly. 
“Trusting me, and letting me help a little.” 

As she spoke, Jim Carstairs came out of the building. He 
gave them a keen glance. Taffy started at sight of him and 
hurriedly climbed out of the car. 

“Hello, old man,” Barry said. “Can I give you a lift?” 

“No, thanks,” Jim returned shortly. “Morning, Theo¬ 
dora.” He strode swiftly on down the street. Taffy sighed, 
and entered the big building. She wished Commander 
Carstairs had not gone off like that, but in her new and 
chastened mood she told herself that she could not have 
expected him to be more cordial. He had had enough, more 
than enough of her. 

On the next day Taffy, with the contingent of Wrens, 
departed for Alexandria. She went with extreme reluctance 
and a feeling of homesickness for the city she was leaving 
which she had not experienced when she left her home in 
England. It seemed to her that she just could not go; it was 
like tearing a piece of her heart out. She loved Cairo, she 
explained to herself; loved ever inch of it. And she was so 
fond of Dolly and Peter and the Colonel, of Mollie, too, and 
the Desert Rats and all the other boys. And Natalie— 
tragic, lovely Natalie—if she had stayed in Cairo she would 
have persuaded Colonel Trevanyan to let her go on seeing 
Natalie—her homesick thoughts stopped on this name. 
She would not include another name, would not for one 
single instant admit that, if just one certain other person 
•were going to Alexandria too, she herself could have left 
Cairo without regret. She refused to acknowledge that this 
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ache in her breast, this feeling as if they were tearing out 
her heart, was because she was leaving Jim Carstairs. 

Nevertheless, in spite of heartache and the certainty that 
she was going to be perfectly miserable there, Alexandria 
proved both interesting and delightful. It didn’t, Taffy 
decided, compare with Cairo, but it was so totally different 
that comparison was absurd. It was white and bright and 
airy; it had the atmosphere, she thought, more of a summer 
resort than an all-year-round city. There was, she supposed, 
a Native quarter but she never saw it. She and the other 
girls were billeted in a suburban district close to the sea and 
they bathed twice a day in the warm, buoyant water. 
Alexandria was hot enough and the heat had a dampness 
which was enervating but the sea breeze was a heavenly 
respite after the greater heat of Cairo. The girls were wel¬ 
comed most kindly by the English residents who took them 
to the Sporting Club and arranged dances for them. There 
were plenty of boys on leave down here, too. 

Then there was the practical training on board ship; 
learning all sorts of things about guns, and wireless, seeing 
the other end of the work they had been doing ashore, 
feeling still prouder of what they did and how necessary 
they were. There was exciting training in pinnaces; some o 
the girls, if they showed a special aptitude, were to be 
transferred to this department. Taffy was eager to learn 
how to run a motor launch and manoeuvre it in choppy 
seas, and the rescue practice thrilled her, but she hoped she 
would not be transferred, fascinating as it was because this 
would mean the end of Cairo for good and all. She could 
not contemplate such a disaster as that. 


She had been two weeks in Alexandria when the city was 
bombed. It was not a bad bombing; it was negligible except 
for a few unfortunate people who were killed, f 
stricken relatives it really Lde no differencc whether: one 
bomb had fallen or one hundred After this, th 
several more sporadic attempts, the bombs for the most 

part falling harmlessly into the sea. 
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Taffy was ashore on a certain day, taking advantage of a 
free hour to write some letters. She was alone in the small 
house which stood by itself in a shady garden; the other 
girls were either on duty or down at the shore, the house¬ 
keeper had run across the street to gossip with a crony and 
the native servants were always out at this hour, pursuing 
their own mysterious affairs. 

Suddenly the sirens wailed and Taffy heard a distant thud. 
“At it again,” she thought. “I hope they won’t hit anybody. 
But of course they won’t, they never do,” and went un¬ 
concernedly on with her letter. 

And then—what had happened? She only knew that the 
house was crashing in upon her and realised in successive 
flashes that she was falling—blinded—choked—still alive 
—trapped. 

“That it should happen here,” was her first coherent 
thought. “After going through the London blitzes without 
a scratch.” 

She was pinned down under an intolerable weight. Fiery 
pain shot through one of her ankles and all her body felt 
bruised. 

“But I’m not hurt—not actually .” Instinctively she was 
sure of this. “Of course they will dig me out—I hope 
they’ll be quick-” 

They did not seem to be very quick. She strained her ears 
but could hear no sound. An hour, or what seemed like an 
hour, passed, a second hour. She reminded herself that this 
was nothing, people at home had often been trapped for 
days and more. She must be patient, and brave, like those 
dauntless souls in Britain, joking with their rescuers, singing 
—she began to sing but her voice was the queerest little 
croak, it had an almost panic-stricken sound and it shocked 
her because she wasn’t in a panic. Certainly not. But she 
decided to leave singing for the moment; after all, it was 

rather pointless when there wasn’t anyone—yet—to hear 
her. 

Another hour—so far as she could gauge the time_ 

crawled by. Supposing they weren’t able to get to her 
to-day? She was being brave but she knew very well that 
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she could not live for any great length of time down here 
in this cellar or wherever it was. There wasn’t enough air, 
she could tell that. She was breathing as shallowly as she 
could but she knew she was using it all up and that 
presently it wouldn’t be air at all, just poison gas; it was 
mostly dust, anyway. Her face was about three inches from 
a wall or something and she couldn’t move her head. 
And the rest of her was covered with what felt like tons 


of rubble. . , . 

Her heart began to swell; she could feel it growing bigger 
and bigger like a balloon. No, like a football, because it 
was hard and pressed against her ribs until she thought it 
must crack them. She couldn’t control her breathing now; 
she gasped like a fish on dry land. Her head was wedged 
but it was going round and round at the same time, unny 
—a funny feeling—dizzy—sleepy—she drifted into semi¬ 
consciousness and was presently aware of the faint, annoy¬ 
ing, ticking of a clock. Tick-tick-t.ck -how could you 
sleep with a clock ticking in the A spear of pain 

thrusting from ankle to shoulder, brought her sharply back 

t0 “o“ld S t S hTn n ever come? She was dying in this 

tomb— tick, tick, tick -they had come! That ° 0 

a pickaxe, they were digging for her. No 

show her mettle, reassure those anxious searche s the t m 

to sing. But she couldn’t even croak novc Her vome was 

gone. ^ She lay waiting, Usteimng; the -^TJhere am 
louder, fhe ^ g°jj n>t answ J With bursting lungs 

and starting eyeballs and 

a voice she knew. 

ConSiander^Carstairs. He had g^*S K 
always would, in an emergency. rsc had come, 

or why, she was scarcely surpns , supreme 

And she could she would answer him Wnn P 
effort she gathered what strength was left to her, or P F 

gained strength from him. ^ 



“Jim!” she cried. It was a hoarse, unrecognisable voice, 
not so loud as she imagined, but it was heard and it clearly 
indicated the spot in which she was confined. Fortunately; 
because after that frantic cry she fainted. 

A rush of pure sweet air—oh, blessed, blessed air—was 
the next thing she knew. She lay still, her eyes closed, 
drawing it in in great gulps, her heart hammering but 
gradually decreasing its heavy beat, growing smaller, no 
longer trying to burst through her aching ribs. And now 
someone was putting a tube or a spout or something 
between her lips, water was trickling down her throat, fresh 
and cool. She drank eagerly, and then she opened her eyes 
and looked up into Jim Carstairs’s face. 

“Taffy—my child-” 

“I might have known you would come,” she said. “You 
are always there, aren’t you, to take care of me.” 

“Take care of you,” he echoed. “I’ve nearly killed you. 
Oh—my God— Taffy\ No, don’t move,” he added sharply. 
“They’re bringing a stretcher-” 

“I couldn’t move if I wanted to,” the little voice replied, 
the ghost of her old gay voice. “I’m stiff as a board. But 
I’m not hurt.” 

“No,” he agreed quickly, trying to hide his desperate 
anxiety, “you’re all right.” He smiled down at her; at least 
he seemed to think it was a smile. His mouth was strained 
in a grotesque grin and his eyes—if it had been anybody 
except Commander Carstairs she would have said that he 
wanted to cry. 

“You were frightened about me,” she whispered, her 
whole being suddenly flooded with rapture. “You did care 
what happened to me-” 

“Caredl If you had been killed—here’s the stretcher. 
Easy there, men.” 

She was lifted gently and laid flat and covered with a 
blanket. She tried to look round for Jim. “Please—come 

too-” 

“Pm coming,” he said. 
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Some few days later Taffy was sitting up in bed in the 
bright hospital room. Her instinct had been correct; bruised, 
her ribs a little crushed, one ankle sprained, nevertheless 
she had miraculously escaped serious injury. She had had 
forty-eight rather bad hours, a touch of fever, delirious 
dreams, a raw, burning throat, but this had passed and she 
was now as nearly herself again as a small girl can be whose 
left ankle is bandaged and who is tightly strapped from 
under her arms to below her waist. They had washed her 
hair this morning, and it hung loose about her shoulders 
curled into shining rings by the damp sea air. 

A nurse opened the door. “Commander Carstairs,” she 

announced. 

Pink colour swept Taffy’s face, her eyes were radiant. 
The nurse closed the door and went off down the corridor. 

Jim strode to the bedside. , , , . 

“How is the invalid?” he asked, clasping the hand she 

held out to him. 

“She’s grand.” , 

“She looks it.” He drew up a chair and sat down. 


“Nc£ except when I forget and take too deep a breath. 

Or laugh. You mustn’t make me laugh.” 

“Fll do my best not to. I don t think I have eve 
caused you much trouble in that direction, have I. On the 

C °“Oh” she protested, “you have been wonderful to 
me, always. It was I who was wrong— quarrelling with 

y °“UtY call it fifty-fifty, then,” he said, smiling; a real 

Sn “Anything 1< you say ” she returned gaily “I’m soghd 
to see you. I was afraid you might have had to go straight 

^“I wangled’"it. I wanted to wait until I knew you were 

fit “How did you happen to be here at the cridcal moment? 
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she questioned. “It was meant to be—just as it always is 
—but what actually brought you to Alexandria?” 

“You,” he said. 

“Me?” Her eyes widened and once again she was flooded 
by rapture. 

“I didn’t like the bombing,” he explained. “I had—I 
suppose you could call it a presentiment. I came down to 
arrange for your transfer back to Cairo.” 

She stared at him, her Ups parted on a quick breath. 
“You had a presentiment that I was going to be hit?” 

He nodded. “Odd, isn’t it? But not so odd, really, 
because I had sent you down here.” 

“I wasn’t the only girl sent down—the others took the 
same chance-” 

“The other girls came in the natural course of their duty. 
It was not your turn; I gave the order for you to go. If 
anything had happened to you I should have been directly 
responsible.” 

“I see,” murmured Taffy, the rapture subsiding. It 
wasn’t what she had hoped; he had been anxious about 
her, but he hadn’t come just because he wanted to see her. 
Well, it was mad of her to have imagined such a tiling. 
He was in love with Fay, wasn’t he? And yet—the way he 
had looked and spoken when he held her in his arms after 
they had dug her out- 

“How did you happen to'be with the rescue party?” 
she asked. 

“I was on my way to your billet, having learned that you 
were off duty.” 

“Did you see the bomb?” 

“No. I heard it.” 

“How long was I trapped?” 

“About two hours.” 

“Two hours! I thought it was six at least.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” His face contracted. “Don’t let us 
talk about it, Taffy. Try not to think of it.” 

“I don’t think much about it, truly. I know it is silly 
and morbid. I was so lucky. And you were there. You 
know, I’d been trying and trying to answer the others, but 
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my voice was all gone. And then I heard you and recognised 
your voice.” 

“And managed to answer me?” he said, very gently. 
“Yes. I do believe,” said Taffy, laughing, “that I’d hear 
you and answer you if I were dead and buried.” 

“My dear—my dear-” She looked hastily up and 

saw the expression in his face. She hadn’t meant him to 
take it so seriously as this. Startled, she gazed at him 
speechlessly and for a long, revealing moment he gazed 
back at her. Taffy’s heart began to pound; the delicate lace 
on her dressing-jacket trembled above it. She saw it, and 
knew that he saw it too. Hardly conscious of what she did, 
she stole a hand towards him and he took it in his big 
brown one, holding it fast. 

' “Jim,” she breathed. 

“Taffy—my child-” with a resolute movement he put 

the little hand away, straightened his shoulders. 

“Oh, why?” she cried, like the child he had called her. 
“I can’t, I must not, I am not free,” he jerked. Wash 

it out, Taffy.” 

“I don’t want to wash it out. You do—like me 
“I like you very much. But-” 

“You are perfectly free,” she said hotly. “Mrs. Trevanyan 

isn’t your mistress, is she?” 

“Good heavens, nol” 

“Then how can you be bound to her?” 

“It is too long a story to tell.” 

“I don’t care how long it is. You owe it to me 
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“You are right,” he admitted. “I do.” 

He told her, then, in short nervous phrases, the story o 
his devotion to Fay. Their first meeting when he had been 
a raw, shy, disillusioned boy returmng to the clear airs ot 
England ifter the hectic and tainted East. Of how he had 

fallen in love with the wife of his friend. , ... 

“You really loved her,” Taffy said in a suffocated little 


voice. 

“Yes.” 

“But you got over it—you have got over it 
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“That is not the point, Taffy. I am not going to talk 
about that.” 

“No—all right—go on, Jim.” , . 

He told her of Fay’s unhappiness, Barry s inability to 
measure up to his wife’s standard. A marriage, he explained, 
between a sensitive girl and a man, charming though he 
was, of coarser fibre, unimaginative, unworthy in every 
way of the gift the gods had bestowed upon him. He 
enlarged upon Fay’s gallantry, her high conception of wifely 
duty; Taffy winced at this and with difficulty held her 
tongue. He told how, although Fay held fast to the letter 
and the spirit of her marriage vows, she had made it plain 
to Jim that his devotion to her gave her strength to go on. 
And of how he had been proud of his trust, had dedicated 
himself to her service. And then—Jim’s voice took on a 
sterner note—Barry, poor earthly Barry, had completely 
failed his wife. 

“I am breaking a confidence in telling you this, Taffy, 
but as you reminded me, I owe you the truth. And it will 
help you to understand and appreciate Fay. Barry had an 
affair, in India, with some wretched girl. Whether or not 
he was technically unfaithful to his wife I don’t know, and 
it is not of importance. The fact is that he fell in love 
with this girl. What it meant to Fay—a woman with her 
ideals-” 

“I should think,” Taffy could no longer keep silence, 
“that it was just what she might have expected.” 

“Expected?” 

“Why not? She refused to go abroad with him; let him 
live alone year after year, a young, attractive man who 
naturally—naturally-” she broke off in confusion. 

“Fay remained in England because she wanted her baby 
to be bom in safe conditions, and afterwards she would 
not risk the child’s health. What she expected of her hus¬ 
band was fidelity and understanding and self-control.” 

She didn’t know much about men, did she?” Taffy retorted. 
Men of Barry’s weak stamp, no,” he replied with a. 
touch of severity. “It simply never entered her head that he 
could behave as he did. The shock very nearly killed her.”' 
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“If she was so shocked, why didn’t she divorce him and 
try to find a man who measured up to her ideals?” 

’“It was those same ideals which made such a thing out 
of the question. She was Barry’s wife, the mother of his 
child. She did what seemed to her the only possible thing; 
as noble an action as any woman has ever performed. 

Forgave him, took him back, gave him a son——” 

“Heir to the title,” Taffy put in, irrepressibly. She 
wasn’t going to miss being the mother of the heir. 

|im looked at her, not angrily but with deep reproach. 

“I thought better than that of you, Taffy- Can t you see 
this matter honestly and without prejudice? Can t you 
understand what it meant for her to do as she did. Th 
self-abnegation, the conquering of shame and bitter resen - 
ment—for Fay is a human being, you know, not #"** ** 
an^el-” (Taffy bounced in her bed, so far as bouncing 

was possible in the circumstances.) “Subordinating, Ji 
continued, “her own pride and hurt, giving Barry a second 

Ch “He""might have been happier if she hadn't given him a 

second chance,” Taffy suggested. 

“Possibly,” Jim conceded, “just at first. But he must 

long ago have realised his escape, what Fay has s^ved him 
from There would have been considerable scandal « 
Lht seriously have affected Ws career and it wouH cer¬ 
tainly have ruined his entire private life. The girl was 

obvLsly a bad lot, a children's nurseor 

who had managed to get hold of him, a nasty n 

alt Taffy he du^ her teeth into her underhp Natalie That 
T y „i., S it was she who was fine, and spiritual, who 

Thing .!» Jim i» M. “ ihS 2Ed. She 

If he knew—but here her to g defend her, because 

could not speak for Na ^’ ^ d Natalie had met. For 
Jim must never know that she ana 

Barry’s sake, she must keep s ent * ^ stor y we re 

“Well ” she said, as Jim paused as it the sioy 

finished/“I still don’t see why you are bound. y 
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for someone else-” she flushed and paled. “You said 

you did—you took my hand—and-” 

“I know I did. And acted like a cad. I’m not proud of 
myself. I aw bound; I have been with Fay through all her 
trouble, her agony. I have——” he hesitated. “She is 
good enough to say that I have helped her, given her 
courage to carry on. She depends utterly upon my friend¬ 
ship. She even feels, rightly or wrongly, that I—1 help to 
keep Barry straight. I can’t desert her.” 

Taffy looked at him, a strange, unyouthful look. “That 
is, of course, for you to decide, Jim. And I—I have nothing 
more to say.” She put a hand up to her forehead. “I’m 
afraid I’m rather tired. Will you go, now?” 

“Taffy—I’ve hurt you—1 ought to be kicked—God 
knows I never intended it. I didn’t know, myself, until 
I saw you being brought out of that heap of rubble.” 

“It’s all right, Jim. Only please go.” 

“How can I leave you like this?” 

“It’s the lesser of two evils, isn’t it?” Her voice was 
suddenly hard. “It would be much worse to desert Mrs. 
Trevanyan, wouldn’t it. Don’t worry about me. I’ll get 
over it.” 

He stood irresolute, looking down at her. Implacably, 
she gazed back. 

“Do you hate me, Taffy?” 

“I don’t hate you. One doesn’t hate a—a fool.” She 
laughed shrilly. “And one doesn’t love one, either. I think 
I have had an escape, if you ask me.” 

He stiffened. “Good-bye, Jim,” she said. “Take good 
care of Fay.” 

“Good-bye.” He turned abruptly and left the room. 
Taffy sank back against her pillows, small hands clenched. 

“Fool—fool—fool,” she gritted between set little teeth. 
“But I love him—I love him—and he loves me. Not that 
it matters—he’ll never leave her—how can I love a man 
like that? But I do, Jim, I do. I can’t help it. And I wish 
I’d never been boml” 
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Chapter Eleven 


I WISH I had never been born,” Taffy said in the correct 
and time-honoured phrase of young people crossed in 
love. But a few moments’ reflecdon proved that she didn’t 
wish anything of the kind. After all, she had recently 
escaped death literally by inches and still shuddered when 
she recalled how closely her head had been wedged against 
that wall. A shade closer, and there would have been no 
more Taffy. 

“Am I sorry I wasn’t killed? No, I’m not. Good gracious, 
no!” 

Life was still precious. It was true that Jim had repudiated 
her, left her, gone back to his Fay; but nothing on earth nor 
in heaven itself could undo what had happened to-day.” 

“I have got that,” she said. “It is something.” 

It was, when you came to think of it, a great deal. So 
much, that Taffy flushed and paled and caught her breath, 

remembering. , 

He loved her. He, Commander Carstairs, whom she had 

humbly adored ever since her first encounter with him. 
For it had been, in the beginning, the humblest of emodons, 
sheer hero-worship. She hadn’t fallen in love with him or, 
at any rate, had never admitted that she had. In those 
early days it would have seemed like falling in love with— 
well, with a king or someone equally exalted. He was so 
much older than she, and so far above her; he was a superior 
officer, superior to the Commandant herself. She wasn 
going to fall in love with a man who stood upon such an 
unattainable height and who, moreover, looked upon Taffy 
merely as a dresome child. Lately, to be sure, this hero- 
worship had changed to something quicker, warmer mo 
intimate, but she had steadily refused to ^knowledge m 
And then-his face when she had come oat of her famt 

and found herself in his arms. His ex Pff ssl °" 'been 
clasped her hand and gazed down at her. She had been 

shaken to the core, shaken out of all reticence, and in her 
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answering gaze had confessed her love both to him and to 

her own heart. . . 

“I simply gave myself away,” she thought, wincing, but 

so did he. Oh, so did he.” 

She was saved from the bitterest hurt of all, from shamed 
pride, because Jim, too, had given himself away. She was 
angry, outraged by his blindness, his utter stupidity, his 
senseless sacrifice of himself and of her; but she could hold 
her head up. And she would hold it up. She was going to 
wear no willow for Commander Carstairs. She would show 
him, take hold on life again, work hard and play hard. She 
wouldn’t go under because a man had failed her; there were 
other things, other interests- 

“Besides, he loves me” 

It all came back to that. And in spite of anger and grief, 
in spite of the fact that it could never come to anything, 
Taffy’s heart beat fast and a sweet, heady rapture filled her 
once again. 

She made a swift recovery, but upon the advice of .the 
doctor was granted a month’s leave in order that her nerves 
should become entirely restored. She was sure that her 
nerves were already in good order, but the authorities 
agreed with the doctor; they didn’t want one of their girls 
breaking down on their hands. She had a week of bathing 
and sun-bathing and then asked if she might return to Cairo. 
Permission was granted at once; she wondered whether 
orders for her return had come from Commander Carstairs. 

She arrived in Cairo at sunset on a day of burning heat. 
But Taffy didn’t mind the heat, always it stimulated her. 
As she got out of the train the familiar odours assailed her: 
watered dust, wood-smoke, a smell like curry which wasn’t 
curry but baking millet, a hint of incense, a hint of drains. 
It went to her head, swept her instantly back into the old 
emotional atmosphere. It meant Barry and Natalie and Fay, 
and the nerve-racking yet fascinating conflict underlying 
the civilised surface of the Trevanyan household; it meant 
Jim Carstairs, and waking in the morning to the thought, 
“Shall I see him to-day?” It held all the thrills and excite¬ 
ments and disappointments and renewed hopes which had 
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spiced her hours here: it smelt of mystery, too, and of 
intrigue, all the things which had been lacking in cheerful, 
unmysterious Alexandria. 

“Cairo” said Taffy, taking a deep draught of that hot, 
heavy, but enchanting air. 

Colonel Trevanyan had come to meet her. She saw him 
before he saw her; the fair head and kindly face and baffled 
eyes. Then, as he caught sight of her, he smiled, a smile 
that made her want to cry. But she must not cry. 

“Here I am,” she exclaimed gaily. “Oh, I’m so glad to 
get home.” 

“My dear Theodora. You don’t know how thankful I 
am to see you. Jim told us—it doesn’t bear thinking of. 
Poor little girl.” 

“It was nothing, really, and I’m fine now. I wasn’t 
actually hurt and they’ve given me a month’s holiday.” 
“The least they could do.” He handed her into the car 

and they drove off. ' 

“How are Mrs. Trevanyan and the children?” she asked. 
“All well. Fay feels the heat, but Dolly and Peter seem 
to thrive on it. I had hoped to send them down to Alex 
for a change of air, but since these bombing raids Fay is 
not inclined to risk it. The children bathe in the pool every 
day and of course the flat is cool and comfortable. 

“Yes. It is. And I think Mrs. Trevanyan is wise The 

raids aren’t much, but Dolly might get a bad fright. Taffy 

hesitated, swallowed, then plunged. 

“How is Natalie?” , . , , , 

Colonel Trevanyan’s face darkened, his hands gripped 

the wheel hard as he replied, “She is very ill, I am 


afraid.” _ . ->>> 

“Oh, I am so sorry. What is it? Consumption. 

“No, her lungs appear to be sound enough. It is a sort 

of general collapse.” „ 

“But she—she will get better-- 


<< 


<< 
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shall go and see her to-morrow,” Taffy stated firmly. 

Csnouse Theodora-ing me. I’m going. TU be careful; 
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you can trust me.” She looked up at him earnestly. “Truly, 
I am right. She does need me.” 

“I believe,” he returned unexpectedly, “that it would be 
the utmost comfort to her. But I cannot consent.” 

“Of course not,” Taffy agreed. “I quite realise that. 
I’m going on my own. You can’t actually forbid me, 
because you haven’t any authority over me. So if I go, 
against your wishes, you are perfectly helpless.” 

He shook his head but smiled involuntarily. “You are 
a terrible child. You always get your own way.” 

“Not always,” she returned unguardedly. “Not what I 
want most.” 

“Why, what is all this? What do you want, so badly?” 

“It’s a secret—I didn’t mean to say that,” she stammered. 

He gave her a quick, kindly glance. “Anything I can do?” 

“No, nothing, thank you.” 

“Hello-” He waved a hand to someone on the 

pavement. “Carstairs,” he explained as they turned a corner 
and sped on towards the bridge. 

“Oh. Was it? I didn’t see him.” 

At her tone he glanced sharply at her again. Her head 
was averted now and he could see only one cheek, but he 
saw that it, and the slender throat below, were stained with 
hot pink colour. 

“Good Lord,” he said to himself. “Is it Jim she wants?” 

Fay was in the shady drawing-room, waiting tea for 
them, when they arrived at the flat. She appeared to be in 
very good humour and said, cordially: 

“Well, Theodora, are you quite recovered from your 
experience? We were shocked to hear what had happened.” 

“I’m perfectly all right, thank you, Mrs. Trevanyan. 
And so glad to be back again.” 

“That’s nice of you. By the way, it’s Lady Trevanyan 
now. Didn’t my husband tell you?” 

“No. I--” Taffy floundered, not knowing whether 

congratulations or condolences were called for. The Colonel 
had been heir to an uncle, his father being dead, but if he 
had loved the uncle- 
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“How exactly like Barry,” Fay said, shrugging. 

“I didn’t think of it—we were talking about Theodora 
and the bombing,” he explained. 

Fay laughed forbearingly, and began to make the tea. 

Taffy, aware that her own reception of the news had 
been inadequate, now ventured upon congratulation, smiling 
from one to the other. 

“It’s most exciting. Sir Barthold and Lady Trevanyan. 
I feel I ought to curtsy.” 

“Come, it’s not so bad as that,” Barry protested. 

“No,” Fay agreed, “but it’s an ancient title, none of your 
new creations. Barry is the twelfth baronet,” she pro¬ 
claimed, impressively, “and the succession is, thank good¬ 
ness, secured to Peter. I was always afraid that old Sir 
Francis might marry again and have a son. I expect you 
want to wash, Theodora. Run along, quickly, this tea is 


nearly steeped.” . 

Taffy ran to her room. So this was why Fay was in such 

a pleased humour. She had got what she hoped to get when 
she married Barry Trevanyan: a title and a fortune. 

“I wonder-” Taking off her hat, Taffy stood still 

struck by a thought. Would she let him go free now, if 
she could keep Peter and still call herself Lady Trevanyan 
and have a lot of money? Barry would surely settle a large 
amount upon her and, besides, the capital was probably 
tied up or entailed or something. She might but sh 
probably wouldn’t. She would stick to Barry, if only to 

spite him. Taffy knew her too well. , f , 

P She tossed her hat on to the bed, washed her face and 
hands, and ran a comb through her hair She would have a hot 
bath presently; mustn’t keep Mrs .-Udf Trevanyan waitwg. 
But before she left the room she went out to her balcony 
irresistibly impelled, and gazed across *e nver towa^s dia 
quarter in which Commander Carstairs s flat was situated. 

“|i m -” she stretched out her arms. O , J 

When would she see him? She shrank nervousi y 

the thought of their next meeting. Surely he wou 
to avrid her for as long as possible. But it was bound to 


happen, sooner or later. 
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2 

As a matter of fact, it happened that very evening. The 
Trevanyans were dining at Mena House; there was to be 
a gala dance, Fay said, and everyone was going. If Theodora 
felt up to it—Taffy replied that she felt quite up to it and 
would love to go. She reflected that she wouldn’t be likely 
to encounter Jim there; gala dances were not at all in his 
line. They weren’t in Fay Trevanyan’s line, either; she 
detested noisy, hilarious parties with people letting them¬ 
selves go and throwing confetti and battling for balloons, 
and all the rest of it. Taffy was surprised for an instant, 
then shrewdly guessed why Fay had changed her policy 
to-night. She had been the wife of a Baronet for only 
forty-eight hours and this would be her first public appear¬ 
ance in her new role. 

Bright-eyed, amused, scornful, Taffy watched her trans¬ 
formed hostess. Fay had a new dress for the occasion, a 
very grand one, and with it she wore a new manner. She 
was superior; she had always been that; but this was a 
different superiority. The acidity and supercilious boredom 
which had formerly characterised her were in abeyance; she 
was gracious, smiling, bowing right and left to friends and 
acquaintances as they entered the lounge of the famous old 
hotel. She walked slowly in her long, sweeping gown, 
allowing everyone to obtain a good view of her. A regal 
progress, in fact. 

The friends and acquaintances played up. Fay was not 
popular, but the Cairenes, upon the whole, were a kind 
and generous lot and willingly conceded the small woman 
her hour of happy triumph. And they were fond of Barry; 
no man in the city was more popular than he. Husband 
and wife were immediately surrounded by a laughing, con- 
gratulatory crowd, someone proposed a toast, they were 
all drinking aperitifs before going in to dine. 

Taffy, standing modestly on the fringe of the royal 
reception, saw Barry’s constrained smile and hunted eyes- 
he hated this fuss and publicity, he was in an agony of 
discomfort. But Fay preened herself like a courting Bird 
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of Paradise; there was an unwonted pink flush in her cheeks, 
she had actually reddened her lips, too, and her eyes— 
kitten’s eyes to-night—were as blue as forget-me-nots. She 
was talking with animation; Taffy caught the words “Twelfth 
Baronet” more than once, and Fay’s light, deprecating 
laugh as she explained that although one could not take 
titles very seriously in these democratic days, still—an 
ancient creation—tradition and all that—it was rather nice 
to feel one was carrying on. 

Taffy’s own cheeks burned pink with vicarious embarrass¬ 
ment. What a snob Fay was. What sort of people had she 
come from? Well-bred women didn’t behave like this. She 
wished, viciously, that Jim Carstairs were here; perhaps it 
might have opened his eyes. 

Presently they all trooped in to the big Moorish restaurant 
which was decorated with flags and huge bunches of 
balloons and favours on each table for the ladies. The band 
was excellent, the floor smooth as ice; they danced between 
courses and during courses, heedless of the beautifully 
cooked and rapidly cooling food. There were plenty of 
Taffy’s young friends among the guests; she danced as hard 
as anyone, flinging herself into the gaiety of the moment, 
trying not to think of Jim, thankful for this distraction 
upon her first night at home again. Now, when she got 
back to the flat, she would be too tired to do anything but 
tumble into bed and go to sleep, too tired to creep out 
to the balcony and gaze towards that tall building across 


In the middle of a waltz the music ceased abruptly and 
the band leader announced a “cut-in” dance which was 
hailed with acclamation by the youthful section. ^Taffy, a 
good dancer and always in demand, loved “cut-ins ; tt wa 8 
such fun to twist and turn, her partner trying to elude 
pursuit, to be captured and swept away and pursued again. 

She had changed partners several times and was dancing 
with a midshipman who was flushed with pride at a ^ in k 
secured the much-desired Miss Carroll, when she saw a tall 
figure, also in Naval uniform, suddenly bereft of his own 
partner and weaving his way in her direction. Taffy s ear 
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turned over. Jim! Was he—no, he couldn’t be following 
her, he would not do that after the angry climax of their 
scene in the hospital. They might have to keep up appear¬ 
ances, speak to each other if they met face to face, but they 
were certainly no longer on dancing terms! 

She looked at him out of the corner of her eye; he had 
veered to the left, was intercepting them—how could he— 
then she realised that it was not herself but a young woman 
a few yards away whom he was stalking. The midshipman, 
however (he was very young and anxious to do the correct 
thing), believed it to be Miss Carroll who was the Com¬ 
mander’s prey, and as Jim closed in upon them he muttered 
an “Oh, hell!” below his breath, and then, without being 
tapped, said, “Right you are, sir,” and surrendered his 
partner to the superior officer. 

Jim looked startled; Taffy flushed crimson. She stood 
as if rooted; then his arm came round her, he took her hand, 
and they were dancing together. At the same moment the 
music switched from a quick-step to a slow-blues and the 
band leader shouted through his megaphone that they would 
continue with a straight dance. 

“That silly boy,” Taffy gasped. “Please take me back to 
my table.” 

“Hadn’t we better finish this, now we’ve started? It 
would look rather conspicuous-” 

“I suppose so. All right.” 

“Do you mind so much, Taffy?” 

Of course I mind. I didn’t want to dance with you any 
more than you wanted to with me. You were trying to get 
Mrs. Clifton and that idiotic kid-” 


He meant well. A good lad,” Jim smiled, “with a 
proper respect for his superiors. I’m sorry if you are upset 

but there was nothing else for me to do. I couldn’t leave 
you standing there. Besides-” 

“Besides what?” she snapped as he paused. His arm 

around her, her hand clasped in his, were turning heart to 

water and setting her pulses thrumming, but she would die 
before she let him guess it. 

Are you angry with me? Can we no longer be friends? 



I know,” he went on hastily as she looked up at him with 
an outraged expression. “I’d give my right hand not to 
have had it happen—what happened that day at the hospital, 
I mean. But I did not do it deliberately. I was caught off 
guard; just as you were.” 

Her cheeks flamed again. How could he remind her— 
how dare he? But she would show himl 

“I was certainly caught off guard,” she said. I was ill 
and had had a shock and must have been a bit light-headed. 
It didn’t take me long to recover, I assure you. Friends. 
Yes, anything you like. It’s all the same to me. 

“You hate me, don’t you?” 

“Not at all. I told you, that day, I didn’t hate you. And 
told you why. You just don’t register wfch me at all Jim 
Carstairs. There, the band has stopped at last Shall we 
go back to the table? You’ll want to dance with the wife 

of the Twelfth Baronet.” 


<c l WhoV* , 

“Lady Trevanyan. Good gracious,” cried Taffy, “don t 

tell me you haven’t heard about it!” 

“I have heard, yes. I didn’t recognise her by your nam 
for her,” he answered stiffly. But there was no stiffness in 
the dark eyes looking down at Taffy: she saw m them h 
troubled look which she had seen before and a took* 
appeal as well. Her heart nearly failed her, but she harden 
if What was the use of his looking like that wher. h 
persisted in putting Fay Trevanyan first? He couldn 

^iK my^n'ame for her,” she laughed. “It’s her own. 

You’ll see; or, rather, hear.” Tafl p v sa t 

They threaded their way back to the table hot 

down abruptly as if her knees ha gv ' t ^ OU ght 

flush had faded; Colonel Trevanyan gM arher ^ 

that she looked very pale Fay said Where did y v 

from, Jim? Are you with a party? If you are , X 

W1 He U replied that he was alone and woul ‘|,^lastld Biy 
them. The band started to play again and he asked y 

to dance. 
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“Shall we, too?” Barry said to Taffy. 

“I think—it’s so hot—could we go out for a breath of 
air?” she stammered. 

“Certainly.” 

He took her out and down into the moonlit garden. 
“Tired, Theodora? I’m afraid it has been too much for you. 
You aren’t strong enough yet to dance so hard.” 

“I’m not tired. Yes, I am, a little-” her voice was 

unsteady; he saw something sparkle on her dark lashes. 

“What is it?” he asked gently. 

“Nothing. I’m just silly—let’s not talk for a minute.” 
They walked along a secluded path in silence; he knew that 
she was crying, struggling to control herself. 

“Can you tell me, Theodora?” he asked presently. 

“No. It’s nothing, really. I expect you are right. I’m 
pot quite strong yet.” 

“Would you like me to take you home?” 

“Oh, yes! But you can’t—Lady Trevanyan isn’t ready 
to go yet-” 

“I myself am more than ready,” he retorted. “I’ll explain 
to Fay; she will understand. Carstairs will look after her.” 

He saw Taffy wince as he said that. 

“But won’t it look-” she protested. “I meant, she 

may not like your leaving her-” 

“Then she can come with us,” he replied in a tone Taffy 
had never before heard from him. “Get your cloak, 
Theodora, and wait for me in the lounge.” 

He went back to the restaurant, and when Fay and Jim 
returned to the table he explained briefly that Taffy was 
worn out and he was taking her home. She had been quite 
faint and the sooner she was in bed, the better. 

“Poor child,” said Fay. “I’d come with you, Barry, but 
I can’t very well go yet, I’ve promised to join up with the 
Langs party. Wake Nanny when you get home; she will 
look after Theodora, she’s devoted to her. And linf will 
drive me back, won’t you, Jim?” 

faint?” 1 * 1 pleaSUre - Is Taff ? m > Barr y ? Did she actually 

“No.” The elder man looked very straightly at the 
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younger one, a curious sort of look. “But as near as makes 
no matter. Nothing serious; she’s just overdone it to-night. 
I’ll push along, then.” He nodded to them both and 
hurried away. 

Carstairs watched him go, eyes narrowed and mouth a 
trifle grim. Old Barry, he reflected, was very much con¬ 
cerned about Theodora. Too much so, for Jim’s comfort. 
It was not the first time he had been pricked by a vague 
suspicion, a nebulous jealousy on this account. Not that 
he was definitely either jealous or suspicious, it hadn’t come 
to that. But he had not missed the increasing intimacy 


between these two and it had irked him. 

Nonsense. He pulled himself to order. Taffy, poor 
darling child, was in love with himself. She had betrayed 
that, clearly enough. Yes, but Taffy was proud and temper- 
some and very young; was she likely to waste herself upon 
a love which could never know fulfilment? Not she. She 
had declared herself already recovered, and although he 
doubted the truth of this, he knew very well that she would 
do everything in her power to make it true. Right y, o 
course; was he such a dog in the manger as to resent her 
recovery when he had repudiated her? He told himself 
sharply that he was not such a selfish hound as that. Cer¬ 
tainly not. But—Barry Trevanyan. If Taffy in her prid 
and hurt turned on the rebound to Barry Trevanyan, the 

something must be done about it. . «i 

Yet surely one could trust Barry. It was inconceivabi 

that he would embark even upon a flirtation with a young 
girl living in his own house, under his Protection. Was * 
inconceivable? Barry was weak, susceptible; he had proved 
his by Hs disgraceful affair in India. And even if he had 


and attractive man. 

“I’ll keep an eye on 


them,” he decided. “Taffy isn t 
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going to make an unholy mess of her life if I have anything 
to say about it.” 

Colonel Trevanyan, meanwhile, drove Taffy home and 
saw her safely into the care of Nanny, who was used to 
being roused at night by her babies and who clucked like 
a motherly hen and put Taffy to bed and presently reported 
that she was asleep. 

“Good. Thanks, Nanny. Now get to bed again yourself. 
Sorry you had to be disturbed.” 

He had been pacing up and down the drawing-room as 
the old woman came in and he continued his pacing when 
she had gone out again. 

He knew, now, what was the matter with Theodora. In 
love with Carstairs—who was in love with Fay. A fine 
mix-up. Poor little girl; what ghastly luck. Why couldn’t 
it have been that nice young Seton, or one of the other 
youngsters? 

Jim, of course, was a hopeless proposition. He was 
bound hand and foot, he never had and never would 
consider seriously any woman save Fay. And she took 
jolly good care that he shouldn’t. If she would let him go 
—but she would never do that. Even if she did, he was 
not likely to look seriously at Theodora. A child of that 
age—never. Not Jim. He considered her an infant, and, 
so far as Barry had been able to judge, he did not really 
like her at all. He was not sympathetic towards any of the 
modern girls: their voices, their manners, everything about 
them irritated him. Naturally, thought Barry bleakly, when 
his ideal was a woman of Fay’s type. 

Well he drew a long breath. Nothing to be done about 
it. Poor little Theodora would have to work out her destiny 
for herself. His thoughts went on to his own abiding sorrow 
and perplexity. Natalie—Natalie. 


Chapter Twelve 


D URING the next week or so Taffy, determined and 
defiant, went daily to visit Natalie. The elder girl was 
in bed, propped upon pillows and looking, Taffy thought, 
like an angel. She did not seem ill, only tired. The capable, 
comfortable, middle-aged woman who was her nurse told 
Taffy privately that in her opinion there was nothing organi¬ 
cally wrong, but that her patient had “given up.” Some¬ 
thing was broken; the will to live. Yet, paradoxically, she 
was happy; there was nothing in the least morbid about 
her. She seemed, indeed, supremely content. A strange 
case. Yes, a lovely young lady. A pleasure to do anything 
for her, declared Mrs. Meadows. 

The two girls became fast friends. Natalie had made a 
faint protest when Taffy appeared, but it seemed that Colonel 
Trevanyan had reconsidered the matter, and was now quite 
willing that Theodora should come. Colonel Trevanyan 
was changing, Taffy thought. Growing what could you 
say—sort of harder. His former air of baffled bewilderment 
had given place to something strong and resolute. He, too, 
came daily to visit Natalie and although both he and Tafty 
made these visits unobtrusively she began to feel that he 
did not care whether Fay found out or not. Was he seeing 
through his wife at last? Would he presently even stand 


up to her? , . ,. 

Although they never started out together, it was inevitable 

that Taffy and the Colonel should occasionally meet during 

these visits, and when this occurred he always drove her 

home, stopping on the way at Groppi’s for an ice or pcrhap 

taking a walk through the Mousky to give colour to their 

being together. Not that Fay ever questioned them if s 

happened to be at home when they 

fes Baity ras as eat* “ 

Carstairs saw them on several occasions and once he caught 



sight of them driving in from one of the suburbs where 
there was nothing whatever to see but middle-class villas 
and small gardens and a dreary stretch of bare land beyond. 
It was a quarter unfrequented by and virtually unknown to 
the social and military set which included the Trevanyans, 
and was, therefore, an ideal drive upon which to take a 
young woman if one wished to do so in surreptitious 
fashion. Jim himself had been there by the merest chance, 
looking over a bit of waste land which might be suitable 
for a stores warehouse. A day or so later, strolling through 
the Mousky in search of a pair of Morocco house-slippers, 
he saw them again; they were talking earnestly together, 
Taffy’s little hand on Barry’s arm, her face upraised to his 
and in her other hand a beautiful and expensive bracelet 
of silver and turquoise. 

Jim, turning on his heel and hurrying away before they 
could catch a glimpse of him, decided that the time had 
come. Back in his office he directed his secretary to call 
the Trevanyans’ number and leave a message for the Colonel 
to the effect that he would kindly come to Commander 
Carstairs’s flat at six o’clock on a matter of urgency. 

At six o’clock the Colonel duly presented himself and 
was ushered by Hassan into Jim’s small living-room. 

“Hallo, old man. What’s up?” 

“That is what you are going to tell me,” Jim returned, 
curtly. 

“I? I don’t get you.” Barry was astonished by the other’s 

tone, his grim expression. 

“I won’t beat about the bush,” Jim said. “We’ll get this 
straight. What is going on between you and Theodora 
Carroll?” 

“Theodora?” 

“Yes. I’ll save your breath and my own time by saying 

at once that I have seen you together at least five times in 
the last ten days.” 

“My dear fellowl If you had seen us ten times_” 

Barry expostulated, but Jim brushed it aside. 

“It won’t do. It has got to stop. Understand?” 

“I think you must be out of your mind, Jim. What are 
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you accusing me of? I have always taken Theodora about, 
shown her the sights-” 

“That won’t wash. You weren’t showing her the sights 

in -” He named the unexhilarating .suburb where 

Natalie was housed. “In any case, you are taking her about 
too much. You’re an attractive man,” said Jim with a twist 
of his mouth, “and she is an excitable, impressionable 
child. Cut it out, Barry. And don’t,” he added, “give her 


jewellery.” 

“Jewellery?” 

“Bracelets of turquoise, for instance. Yes, I saw that, 
too. I admit I sound like a private detective, but it has 
been by chance that I saw you, each time. After all, Cairo 
is a small place.” 

Barry was staring at him, an unfathomable expression in 
his eyes. He looked neither so angry nor so insulted as 

might have been imagined. 

“You are under a misapprehension,” he said mildly, i 

am not having any affair with my wife’s young guest, it 

that is what you imagine. Nor have l bought her any 

jewellery. The bracelet was not for her. 

“I beg your pardon.” Jim looked a trifle uncomfortable. 

“But all the same, you have got to call a halt. You know 

what Cairo is. People will begin to talk—— 

“I hardly think so. Theodora and I have been g 

friends and have gone here and there - 

beginning. Our acquaintances have taken it with perfect 

equanimity.” 

“You mean you won’t do what 1 ask. c 

“If you really believe, if you have any good reason for 

believing that I am compromising her, thenlsh^certam y 
call a halt. But I think you are unduiy apprehensive. 

“I think otherwise. Perhaps you will tell me what you 
were doing out on the Zeitun Road the other day. A place 
where nobody goes-unless they don’t want to.be «*»■ he 
Barry hesitated; then decided that, for Taffy 

must tell at least a part of the truth. 

“If it concerns you to know, we were visit!g y 5 

woman in whom we both have an interest. Th g 
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was nearly knocked down by Mollie Whitmore some time 
ago. She had a bad fall and shock and has not as yet 
recovered.* * 

Jim looked suddenly electrified; Barry had flushed as 
he spoke. 

“Who is this girl? Why are you so deeply interested?” 

“That is my affair.” 

“Is she the one you—knew—in India?” 

“I am not going to answer.** 

. “You needn’t. It is the same girl. You are still carrying 
on the affair—good God, Barry! Is it possible? And you 
have involved Taffy—that innocent child-” 

“I am carrying on no affair, Jim. She—Natalie—is dying. 
I found her here, alone and penniless. I am taking care 
of her.” 

“Sorry.” Jim had the grace to look a little ashamed of 
himself. Then, once more with righteous indignation, “But 
to involve that child—what sort of man are you?” 

“I have not involved Theodora. Her connection with 
it is”—to Jim’s amazement, adding fire to the fuel of his 
wrath, Barry smiled—“a circumstance beyond my power 
to control.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“I am not going to explain further. I don’t want to be 
offensive, but this is strictly my business, not yours.” 

“So far as the other girl is concerned, yes. But Taffy 
is my business. I won’t have her mixed up in this; it is 
intolerable.” 

“Then you had better speak to her yourself, Jim.” 

Barry’s tone was still extraordinarily mild. He gazed at 
his friend with a most curious expression, a look not unlike 
that compassionate look which upon occasion had shown 
in Taffy’s eyes. 

“And now,” he added, “I think the best thing for me to 
do is to get along. I’ve said my say and you’ve said yours. 
We’re both a bit overwrought, and I have no intention of 
quarrelling with you. Good night, old man.” 

“Good night.” Jim looked as if he would not in the 
least mind quarrelling, but he restrained himself and 
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saw 


Barry to the door, parting from him with a brief, unsmiling 
nod. 

Colonel Trevanyan went down to his car and drove away, 
his face set in lines of concentrated thought. So Jim— 
incredible though it seemed—cared for Theodora. Barry, 
less stupid than his friend considered him, had tumbled to 
this immediately. Jim’s concern for her reputation, his fear 
of gossip, was mere camouflage. He was jealous; no other 
word for it. Poor old boy. In love with that darling child, 
bound hand and foot to Fay, raging in his chains, incapable 
of coming out into the open and fighting for his girl.. What a 
fool he wasl How pitifully he had messed up his life* 

“He doesn’t deserve Theodora,” Barry said to himselr. 
“But, by all that’s holy, he’s going to have her! Fay shall 
not be allowed to spoil two more people’s happiness. 


Chapter Thirteen 


M. 

TN the later afternoon of the day following.upon his 
lencounter with Barry, Jim Carstairs got into> lus car and 
drove off in the direction of the Trevanyans flat. He had 
no clear purpose in going, his thoughts wereaconfued 
medley out of which he had as yet been unable to resolve 

a definite course of action. ^ flnv 

If Barry’s revelation had eased his mind concer g 7 
flirtation^etween him and Taffy, it hadhdsc> sh°cked hm 

exceedingly. Whether the wretched girl, Natahe, we y g 

mnot Barry was still keeping up that 

taking care of the creature, paying her expenses, o 

spirit if not in letter, disloyal to his w^ cou | dn>t 

Sooner or later it was bound to come o , 7 Cair0 
play a double game like that m so^ sm' P be a rousing 
and hope to get away with it. The ^ of Fay? 

scandal; Barry deserved no ^ ^ had tried so 

Was she to see, lying in ruins, an in 
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gallantly to build up? Her forgiveness, her forbearance, 
her faith in her husband’s regeneration, thrown back in her 
face? She must be saved from so cruel a disillusion; Barry 
could not be allowed to wreck Fay’s life a second time. 

Nor was it only a question of Barry’s wife. Taffy was 
involved in this disgraceful business. Taffy must be saved, 
too; she must leave the Trevanyans, cut them out—but 
how to accomplish this? How accomplish any of it? Jim 
had no answer, but instinctively he made his way to 
the flat. 

As he drew up before the building he saw Taffy herself 
coming along the street and waited for her to join him. 

She looked startled at sight of him, but merely said, “Are 
you coming in to see Lady Trevanyan?” 

He replied that he was, and they went up the stairs. 

“I have a key,” she said, and inserted it in the lock. 
The door opened, and the man and girl halted on the 
threshold. Dolly was crying; crying most appallingly, as 
no little girl of seven should ever cry. 

Jim’s eyes met Taffy’s. “What on earth-” he began, 

but she, putting a finger to her lip, grasped his arm and 
drew him in and noiselessly closed the door. Still silent, 
she urged him towards the drawing-room, and he obeyed 
that urgent pressure, impelled by her strange manner, 
moving as cautiously as she did herself. 

“Keep quiet,” she breathed as they gained the big, shaded 
room, and again he obeyed, involuntarily, staring at her. 
Taffy’s face was set and stern, the soft mouth drawn into 
a thin line, her nostrils quivering and her eyes, fixed upon 
his own, as bright and hard as glass. 

From the nursery came that dreadful sobbing, and then 
a wild, broken, “Mummy—Mummy—kiss me-” 

And Fay’s voice, like steel, “I do not kiss any child who 
does not love me.” 

“Oh, Mummy, I do love you. I do.” 

“No. A little girl who goes out with Daddy, behind her 
mother’s back, does not love her.” 

“B-b-but”—Dolly was stuttering badly now, “D-d- 
daddy said the 200 —I’d never been to see the lions-” 
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“I don’t want to hear any more about it, Dolly. You 
choose Daddy; very well.” 

“But, M-m-mummy—can’t I love you both? Oh, won’t 
you ever kiss me again if I love Daddy?” 

“I have told you, Dolly. I’ve no more to say. No, I 
won’t kiss you.” 

There was a shriek. “D-d-don’t go. Mummy.” 

“Let go of my dress, Dolly. I’m going.” 

“Oh—oh—oh—Mum-mum-mum-” It was more 

than stuttering now, more than hiccups. Dolly could no 
longer form her words, racked by the spasms which attack 
a child who has cried too hard and too long. 

“Good God,” Jim exploded, although in a guarded tone. 
“What is Fay trying to do? That child is in hysterics. 

“She often is,” Taffy returned. “And for the same cause. 
I told you Dolly was on the way to having fits or going 

out of her mind.” . . 

Jim’s brown face took on a queer, greenish tinge. 

“Let’s get out of here,” he muttered thickly. 

Taffy gave a short nod of acquiescence and they crept 

to the front door and down the stairs. 

As they reached the street he demanded, Has this sort 

of thing happened before?” , 

“Often. Not exacdy the same thing; I mean, this is t 

first time Dolly has gone out alone with her father But 
these scenes are for ever occurring; if Dolly shows “ e 
Colonel any affection, for instance. Fay is always com 
plaining to Dolly of how cruel Barry is how unkind h °^ 
Dolly is her only comfort, and it ends, each time, in y >( 
for Dolly, although to-day is the worst I have, heard yet 
‘‘Good God,” he said again. “I can’t understand 
Fay’s one prayer has been that the children should love 

th ‘‘ThaFs e what she toldj^. And you, of course, believed 
her / told you something very different, but you wouldn t 

believe me.” . , ,, 

I was determined that you should hear, and discover tn 
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sort of woman it is you have dedicated your life to. Does 
it still seem worth while?” 

It didn’t sound like Taffy’s, that stern, unyouthful voice, 
and the face wasn’t Taffy’s either. This was no sweet, silly 
child who stood beside him in the deep shadow of the 
portico. He looked at her helplessly. 

“I don’t know what to think—I can’t understand 
Fay-” 

“You never have. You’ve never known her at all. You 
created someone in your mind who did not exist.” 

“Does Barry know all this?” he demanded. 

“How she puts the children against him? It isn’t only 
Dolly; she has made Peter terrified of him. I don’t believe 
he realised it in the beginning, but he must know by this 
time. Only he would never betray it; he is loyal. As for 
her, she thinks he is too stupid to see anything. She doesn’t 
guess that I know, either. I’ve always managed to keep 
out of the way and to pretend I haven’t heard anything. 
It’s a dreadful household,” Taffy went on in the same 
passionless yet inexorable fashion. “She is like a poisonous 
snake. I don’t know why Colonel Trevanyan puts up with 
it; I suppose, for the sake of the children. But it is a cruel 
thing for any man to have to live with a woman like that.” 

Jim winced. Every word the girl uttered went through 
him like a hot needle. This was the Fay whom he had so 
passionately defended, on whose account he had snubbed 
and quarrelled with Taffy and, finally, for whom he had 
repudiated Taffy’s love. And all the time Taffy had known 
what Fay was and what a blind fool he himself was. He 
remembered Taffy’s compassionate eyes and her words, 
“I’m sorry for you,” and winced again. He had cut a pretty 
poor figure and Commander Carstairs was not accustomed 
to seeing himself as a poor figure. He made one last 
feeble plea. 

“It has been hard for Fay—perhaps too hard—yet she 
forgave Barry-” 

“Forgave him! She stayed with him simply to torture 
him. She treats him like a worm. She has never forgiven 
him, never got over it, but it’s only her pride and self 
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conceit that have been hurt. She hates him because he once 
found someone else to love him. She can’t bear the thought 

of it, she’s warped, abnormal.” • . 

“Barry is far from blameless,” Jim put in quickly.. He 
is still carrying on that old affair. As you know. He 
looked at her searchingly and saw her lashes flicker. 

“How did you find out?” she asked involuntarily. 

“By putting two and two together and taxing him with 

it. He admitted it.” . ., 

“Why should you tax him? What has it to do with 

y °“It has this to do with me. He has involved you. I 
understand that he has taken you to see this creature 
Taffy gave him one look, then sprang forward and, 
running out of the portico, wrenched open the door of hi 

car and seated herself at the wheel. 

“Get in,” she said as he followed her. I have show 

you one thing to-day, now I am going to show you some¬ 
thing else.” 

“Taffy-” 

“Get in, Jim, and don’t argue. 

To his own astonishment he obeyed, impelled o “' 

by her extraordinary manner. For the time *£8 
was stronger than his and he found himself meekly sitting 

be For a'time they drove in silence, his mind in turmoil, 

but swiftly straightening itself out. That h<^was 

dumbfounded, goes without saying. , evidence 

he had heard for himself and could not dou* *i evidence 

of his own ears. And his conclusion was that Fay, q 

.»d 

spite of his long aberration conce g 'pl iere was 

wasted no more time in seeking exc years 

no excuse, just as Fay had No 
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the most evil thing a woman could do. His idol had fallen, 
was smashed to fragments. And as if scales had been lifted 
from his eyes—as in truth they had been—he saw the rest 
of her conduct falling into line. She had played upon 
himself, lied to him, had—he gritted his teeth—made a 
fool of him. It is possible that he might not have seen all 
this so clearly if he had not, for some time, been conscious 
of a growing dissatisfaction with Fay, and if he hadn’t fallen 
in love with Taffy. The way had been prepared. 

Presently he roused himself from his unhappy but 
salutary musings. 

“Where are you taking me?” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

“I can. And I refuse to go. It is preposterous.” 

“You are coming,” she retorted. And then, with a change 
of tone, “I am asking you to come, Jim. I think you owe 
me something -” 

“I owe you a great deal. I have a lot of things to say to 
you, Taffy.” 

“Please,” she broke in, “don’t. That’s all over. I want 
to forget it.” 

“You mean—you can’t forgive me?” 

“It isn’t a question of forgiveness. I’ve just washed it 
out—as you told me to do—and I don’t want to hear any 
more about it. Listen, Jim. I am taking you to see the girl 
who was practically knocked down by Mollie’s car. That 
is all you are supposed to know and all she will know. You 
must play up. We’ll stop and get some fruit for her.” 

“But why the devil-” 

“I’m not going to answer any questions. Please do what 
I ask.” 

“Very well.” 

They bought the fruit and went on again, neither speaking 
while Taffy drove at high speed through the city and out 
into the suburb where Natalie lay. They stopped before a 
small villa standing in a garden behind tall gates, and Jim, 
reluctant, ill at ease, stiff as a poker, followed Taffy into the 
house. A pleasant-faced woman ushered them up a flight 
of stairs and into an airy room which gave upon a balcony. 
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A bed was drawn up close to the open french windows and 
Taffy, advancing towards it, said: 

“Natalie, this is a friend of mine, Commander Carstairs. 
He was kind enough to drive me out. Miss Grey, Com¬ 
mander Carstairs.” 


Jim looked down at the girl on the bed, the creature 
who had entrapped Barry. He saw a beautiful, transparent 
face with deep blue eyes, heavily lashed, framed in black 
hair which hung over her shoulders in two long plaits. He 
saw pink colour burn in the thin cheeks and the expression 
in those eyes, amazed, shrinking, as they went swiftly from 
him to Taffy. He knew that she was distressed by his visit, 
that she wished Taffy had not brought him, but the next 
instant she was holding out a white, blue-veined hand to 
him and saying: 

“How do you do. Commander Carstairs.” 

“Good Lord,” thought Jim, “she’s a lady. And what a 


face—what a voice.” 

His own colour rose as he took her hand, very gently, 
as if he feared it would break. Taffy, bringing two chairs 
to the bedside, watched him from under her lashes, S e 
knew every shade and change in Jims face and s e saw 
him now completely checkmated. She knew what he had 
expected to find and that he could scarcely believe his eyes 
And she saw, too, the gentleness, the pity, with which h 
gazed at Natalie. He had, like most strong men, an infinite 
tenderness for all hurt or stricken things which marched 
with his extreme tenderness for children. Natahe beaunf 
and tragic, wasted by her mysterious illness, lying there 

defenceless, went straight to his heart. 

“She’s got him,” Taffy exulted inwardly. I kne ^ 

He laid the fragile hand back on the coverlet sat down 

in the chair Taffy had brought. Taffy opened * 

fruit, found small plates and tiny silver knives“* Nathe 
painted cupboard, chattering busily as she did so- Natafi 
played with a bunch of small, sweet grapes while laity 

de “lTw d a;i P e e at S ali her fruit,” she confessed “but visitors 
always do, don’t they, when they visit sick peop . 
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that Natalie is really sick; just tired and, of course, she had 
a bad fall when Mollie nearly ran over her. Do you know, 
Natalie, Commander Carstairs saw the accident; he was in 
a car just behind. He has been so interested and wanted to 
see how you were getting on.” She gave Jim a steady look 
as she finished, defying him to contradict her. Natalie said, 
smilingly: 

“That was very kind of him. I am getting on splendidly 
and am only ashamed of having made so much fuss. Far 
more than Taffy did over her own terrible experience.” 

“Jim was there , too,” Taffy rattled on as Jim himself 
seemed tongue-tied. “I don’t believe I told you, Natalie, 
but he helped to dig me out. He always seems to come in 
at the death, doesn’t he?” 

“That’s not a very happy way of expressing it, Taffy,” 
the elder girl remonstrated. And, to Jim, “Did you really 
help to dig her out? You were there when the house was 
struck?’ ’ 

“Yes.” Jim, with an effort, now took his part in the 
conversation. They talked about the bombing and the 
general progress of the war, and of this and that, Taffy 
contributing gay sallies in her inconsequent fashion and 
Natalie smiling at her nonsense, looking at her with loving 
eyes. Jim saw the strong bond of affection which existed 
between these two girls and, while his reason told him to 
disapprove he could not wonder at it. This was a most 
lovely young woman who lay dying—if dying she were— 
in that narrow white bed. He succumbed utterly to her 
beauty, her low voice, her compelling charm. For the 
second time to-day his preconceived ideas were sharply 
upset. Again, in spite of reason, of right and wrong, he 
could scarcely wonder that Barry also had succumbed. This 
girl—after Fay. Fay with her rigidity, her acidity (for now 
he freely admitted that she was rigid and acid). Fay who 
refused to leave England, who treated her husband like a 
worm, who was cold and encased in self-conceit. No. He 
did not—must not—exonerate Barry, but he no longer 
wondered at him. 

They did not stay very long with Natalie; Jim had an 
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appointment which necessitated their leaving after about 
three-quarters of an hour. Taffy kissed her friend and Jim 
took the frail hand in his big brown one as he said good-bye, 
and added the hope that Natalie would soon be recovered. 
She answered quietly that she was sure she would be, and 
thanked him for bringing Taffy. She did not ask him to 
come again and he guessed that she was still distressed 
because he had come at all, although no one could have 
gathered this from her courteous manner. 

He and Taffy went down to the car, Jim firmly taking 
the wheel this time. 

As they drove away she turned to him and said, “Well. 

You win,” he replied briefly. 

You liked her, then?” 

“I did. But you shouldn’t have forced me upon her, 

Taffy. It was exceedingly trying for her.” 

“I wanted you to see her and to understand. You had 
said such hateful things about her and I had to keep quiet. 
But when I found that you had discovered she was m Cairo 

and that I was seeing her, I made up my mind. ... 

“I can’t quite grasp how my having been to visit her 

can add in any way to her comfort,” he returned. 

“I wasn’t thinking of Natalie,” Taffy confessed I 
wanted you to—to know what you were talking about when 
you accused Colonel Trevanyan of being entrappe y 
‘wretched creature.’ Perhaps you'll feel more kindly towards 

him after all you have learned to-day.’ T 

“Perhaps I shall. But suppose we leave the Trevany 

for the moment. I want to talk about you. 

“No,” she said again, nervously. “I’ve told you, Jim. 

It is finished.” _ 

“Don’t you care for me any longer, laity- 

“I care for you-in a way-but not in that jay It 

you—you killed it, Jim. You had your c more . it 
refused and-it just died. Please don t say any more, 

makes me feel—sort of sick • j 

“I see,” he answered, his tone deeply ^mortifi^ 


I’m 


i see, ne anbwcicu, —- - i ' c rn „ r se 

sorry. I’ll say no more. I have asked ot \ r j t » 
“Yes.” Her head was averted. “You did ask for it. 
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“But apart from anything personal,” he went on, stiffly, 
“I want to speak about your present position. You can’t 
stay with the Trevanyans any longer, in the circumstances, 
rislang getting mixed up in a scandal.” 

To his surprise, instead of instantly opposing this, she 
answered, slowly, “No, I suppose I can’t. After all, I am 
Lady Trevanyan’s guest, and although I detest her—well— 

I do see now that it isn’t right to live with her and continue 
to be Natalie’s friend. And nothing will induce me to give 
up Natalie. But how could I leave? What possible excuse 
could I give?” 

“I don’t know. We shall have to think it over, make 
some plan-” 

He looked harassed, and she said, with sudden un¬ 
expected gentleness, “Let’s not worry about it now. You’ve 
had enough for one day, Jim. Finding the truth about your 
Fay—I’m honestly sorry for you. It must have been an 
awful shock-” 

“Damn Fay,” he exclaimed. “It isn’t that which has 
—shocked me.” 

Taffy’s lashes flickered but she made no reply. Jim 
pressed hard on the accelerator; he had driven her back by 
a short cut with which she was unfamiliar and much sooner 
than she expected they were back at the flat building. She 
jumped out of the car before he could get out himself to 
assist her and with a hasty “Good-bye” ran in under the 
portico. Jim drove off, his face very grim. 

Taffy’s face, too, was firmly set as she began to ascend 
the stone stairs, but she hadn’t got half-way up before her 
mouth began to shake and a rush of tears blinded her. 
Jim Jini she loved him so—but she wasn’t going to give 
in. Was she to be tossed aside, as he had tossed her in 
favour of Lady Trevanyan, and then, when he had found 
Lady Trevanyan out, to be coolly picked up again? No, she 
was not. He couldn’t do that sort of thing with Theodora 
Carroll. She was finished with him for good and all. But, 

? ace . when she rebuffed him, his mortified voice! 
the look in his eyes. Jim —darling - 
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Colonel Trevanyan was coming in from the front balcony 
as Taffy entered the hall. 

“My dear child-” he saw the streaming tears as she 

groped in her bag for a handkerchief. 

“It’s nothing,” she stammered. 

“Was that Carstairs who drove away just now?” he 

demanded. „ , 

“Yes. He brought me home. I’ve got a headache, she 

replied incoherently and rushed on to her own room. Barry 

looked after her for a moment, then tapped on the door 

of his wife’s bedroom and without waiting for an answer 

opened it. Fay was stretched out in a long basket-chair. 

“What is it, Barry? I’m resting.” 

“I’m afraid I must disturb you. I have something to say 


to you.” 

“Surely it can wait?” . . VT . . . 

“No. It has gone on too long as it is. Now it must be 

put an end to.” . . , „ c „ 

“If you are starting again on your insane jealousy 

ifofjm that I wish to speak,” he returned, “but not 
of any jealousy of mine. Jim is in love with Theodora, 

^Fay’s sm*i face, insolently lifted to his, slowly changed. 
An ugly pallor overspread it, the tight little mouth thinned, 

stretched, like a furious cat’s, and the cat-shaped eyes ddated. 

“What are you saying?” she cried in a choked voice. 

£ S truth. They are deeply in love 

Wi “Jim Ch an 0 d h The b o U dora,””she broke in. “You are -d 
Barry. He looks upon her as a tiresome ^ 

P0 “Shf rfpoor>d. Because she knows that he is 
helplessly tied- 
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“What? Has she confided in you that she is in love 
with him and jealous of me?” Fay laughed harshly. “How 
very funny.” 

“She has confided in me, involuntarily. So has Jim. It’s 
no use, Fay, you will have to face it. And do the decent 
thing.” 

“The decent thing! What do you mean?” 

“Let Jim go.” 

“Have I ever moved a finger to keep him? If he is in 
love with Theodora why doesn’t he go to her? The fact 
that he doesn’t speaks for itself. I am sorry for the poor 
little fool,” said Fay, looking more as if she would like to 
scratch and bite the poor little fool, “but if Jim cares more 
for my friendship-” 

“He doesn’t,” Barry returned mildly, “but he has got a 
distorted chivalry. You have made him feel that he is 
necessary to you, that his devotion is your support, that 
you depend upon him for your comfort and, being Jim, 
he won’t do what he considers letting you down. At the 
price of his own happiness.” 

Fay’s face was ghastly now and the pupils of her eyes 
had contracted to pin-points. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” she cried. But he saw 
that she did believe it and that the shock was a shattering 
one. He felt no pity for her because he, like Taffy, knew 
that this woman was incapable of true affection for anyone 
except her children. But he knew the height and depth of 
the self-conceit which encased her, knew her tigerish posses¬ 
siveness and terrible jealousy, and he could gauge what she 
was experiencing now. So far as she could care for anyone, 
again with the exception of her children for whom she had 
an almost abnormal love, she had cared for Jim Carstairs 
and, more, she had considered him her own. And so thick, 
so solid had been her conceit that it had never for one 
instant occurred to her that she could lose him. 

M “Now that you know,” he said, ignoring her disclaimer, 
what are you going to do?” 

. 8 oin g to do nothing. I tell you, I don’t believe 

1L it it is true, then Jim can do as he pleases. You don’t 
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expect me to take him by the hand and lead him up to 
Theodora, do you? Present him to her?’’ 

She was getting hold of herself, making a supreme effort 
to hide her fury and her fear, the fury and fear of a woman 
of her type who sees herself displaced. 

“Hardly that,” her husband answered. “But I do expect 
you to make it plain to Jim that you—that your only wish 
is for his happiness. You can do it, you know, and he—you 
will gain his respect-” 

“Thank you. I rather fancy that I have Jim’s respect in 
any case. Just keep out of this, will you, Barry? I don t 
need you or anyone else to dictate my conduct.” ? 

“I should like an assurance from you. Fay. I don t 


trust you.” 

“You—you—how dare you? Get out of this room, 

Barry!” , , - 

“I am going,” he replied, “for the simple reason that 1 

have got an appointment in half an hour’s time. But I warn 

you, unless you play straight and release Jim Carstairs from 

this absurd but pitiful hold you have upon him I shall take 

measures to do so myself. And my way,, I promise you, 

won’t be so pleasant for you as your own. 

“May I ask what these measures of yours will be. sh 
sneered. “You can scarcely play the heavy husband at this 

stage, forbid him the house-” , 

“Not at all. I shall simply open his eyes, show ton.the 

whole truth about the woman he has set upon » P“esed 
all these years. I shall convince him; have no doubt on 

Unguardedly she gasped, “You will-^/? Abuse your 
own wife to another man?” 

“Without a qualm,” he assured her. ^mmtarv 

Again she made a recovery, regretting her momently 

panic. “How like you, Barry. You haven t even the 

rudiments of a gentleman, have you. 

“For the moment, none,” he agreed. 

She looked at him, naked hatred m ,'JSSthat 
you propose to tell him? Do you think for one instant tn 
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Jim will believe any lies about me? Jim, who knows how 

I forgave you, took you back, made a home for you-” 

“I propose to tell him—and to show him—how you 
have consistently poisoned my children’s minds against me. 
How you are making a nervous wreck of Dolly and a 
whimpering coward of Peter, simply to satisfy your own 
insensate spite against me. You thought I did not under¬ 
stand what you were doing; on the contrary, I have missed 
none of it.” 

You are mad,” she cried. “I’ve done all in my power 

to make the children care for you. Jim knows it-” 

“Jim shall be undeceived. I must go, Fay, and I shall 
not be back to-night; I’m driving to Port Said with the 
Brigadier. Think over what I have said.” 

He left the room, closing the door behind him. Fay sat 
rigid for a space, then sprang up, and taking the white 
telephone from her bedside table she called a number, the 
private number of the Wrens’ Commandant. 


Chapter Fourteen 

TT had been after six o’clock when Jim brought Taffy 
J-back to the flat, and she had an early engagement this 
evening. The battery to which young Seton was attached 
were temporarily under canvas about twenty miles out in 
the desert and were giving an alfresco supper party this 
evening. The young guests, chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitmore, who were calling for Taffy, were to meet in 
their various cars at a certain rendezvous, drive out along 

snm^r ade traCk J have > S V p P er by moonl *ght, and return 
somewhere around ten o clock. 

fed mud ? Uke a P a «y> but ^fleeted that it 
bC be “ e , r r t0 f° than remain at home with Lady 

she took?; hers f f Wge*". Arcing back her tears! 

he took a revivifying cold shower; she heard a steady drone 

soZTol the° r , TreVanya u n>S bedroom and then the 

sound of the Colonel leavmg the flat. A little later, while 
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she was hastily dressing, she heard Fay also go out. Good. 
Now she herself could depart without the necessity for a 
polite good-bye to Fay and she hoped that when she 
returned her hostess would still be out, or else gone to bed. 

Fay knew about the desert party, of course, for Taffy 
was always scrupulous in informing the elder woman of 
her engagements, but the girl felt she could not bear to see 
or speak to her to-night. She was still seething inwardly 
over the affair of Dolly, in spite of the fact that this same 
affair had opened Commander Carstairs’s eyes. Poor baby 
—Taffy dragged her comb viciously through her hair, as 
if it were Lady Trevanyan’s hair that she was ruthlessly 
pulling. Should she go in and see Dolly for a moment. 
She decided against it. “I’d never be able to hold my tongue 

if I did go in,” she told herself. 

It was a warm, still, starlight night as the cars set o 
from the city, but as they advanced into the desert the moon 
came up, flooding the sky, paling the stars, turning the 
dun-coloured sand to silver. Here and there a clump o 
dunes cast deep shadows, here and there a camel-thorn-bush 
showed like a little bush of black lace. Taffy was reminded 
of another moonlight picnic and tried not to think: ot it. 
True, she had quarrelled with Jim on that occasion 
—the difference. The happiness then, the hopelessnessmo . 

She would never quarrel with him again; they w«e P 
all that. They were, in a measure, friends, but it 
friendship which would henceforth run upon formal hnes 

and soon dwindle to nothing. What ,Tim t o be back 
,, for the chance of another quarrel with Jim, to be bn 

on the old, undeclared footing where such a th g 

possible. Back in those irresponsible day 

meeting with him was a thrill, when 1 wa 

fun to dare and defy him— and make it up ■ her$elf> 

“I mustn’t keep dwelling on it, she admo h 

and tried to join in the chatter of t e o camou fl a ged 

came into view, dozens of scattered te , 

but distinct under the moon. , , h m rap tur- 

Seton and his brother officers welcomed them P 

ously; supper had been spread upon cloths laid 
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sand, with folded blankets for the guests to sit upon. The 
meal was hilarious, its setting curiously poignant. Taffy 
determined to forget Jim; this was something to savour to 
the utmost, something to remember all one’s life. 

The illimitable desert, the lonely, lost camp, the gay 
young officers who were their hosts, the flitting figures of 
the men in the distance, silhouetted against the sky, men 
who would soon be moving on, into battle. “I must never 
forget this night.” 

She felt as she had felt that first Sunday in the cathedral, 
proud and thrilled and thankful, oh, so thankful, to be here 
in the midst of these British soldiers. What did one’s little 
private troubles matter in comparison with this greater 
thing? “Bless them,” thought Taffy. “Bless them all.” 

She noticed, presently, when supper was finished and 
they were relaxing and smoking cigarettes, that the men 
had come in from the distant tents and were seating them¬ 
selves close at hand in a big semicircle. 

“It’s the Major’s evening concert,” Seton explained. As 
he spoke, a lovely melody streamed out upon the air. 
Chattering ceased; Taffy sat entranced. The music con¬ 
tinued, all of it light, but the excellent orchestra played 
neither ja2z nor swing and, blessedly, there was no crooning. 
Just times, as Taffy put it—and what tunes! 

It was almost unbearable, such heavenly music, rising 
and falling out here in the desert, with the rows of silent 
boys, listening without stirring, save for the occasional 
flare of a match or a cigarette lighter. 

“Like it?” Seton whispered to Taffy. 

“It’s perfect. I’ve never heard the B.B.C. play like this.” 

“It isn’t the B.B.C.” 

“Isn’t? Then—who-” 

“Jerry,” said Seton with a twisted grin. 

“>O l You mean—that’s the Germans , playing?” 

He nodded. “Playing for their own troops, and our 
troops won’t have anything else when they can get this.” 

I don’t blame them. Only—it’s fantastic. It’s cra2y.” 

The concert went on; at length, and for the first time, came 
a song, sung by a strong, true, if sentimental German voice. 
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L/7/ Marleen. 

The British soldiers took it up, singing their own version 
of the German soldier’s song. The night rang with their 
voices. L/7/'—L/7/— Marleen. 

It was too much for Taffy. She caught her breath, 

choked, tears streamed down her face. Jim—Jim- Oh, 

it was fantastic, idiotic, unpatriotic, anything you liked. But 
Taffy succumbed; it seemed to her that her heart must break. 

Would they never stop? They stopped at last, the concert 
was over, “ Achtung ” screamed a harsh voice and the spell 
was broken. The men got up and drifted away, laughing, 
chattering, some of them whistling the refrain of L/7/’ 
Marleen as they went. 

“Taffy—you are crying-” Seton peered into her 

downcast face. 

She couldn’t deny it, with her drenched lashes and wet 
cheeks. She pulled out a handkerchief and mopped her face. 

“I’m ashamed. It’s all wrong. But somehow—-it just got 
me. Does this sort of thing go on every night?” 

“Every night.” 

“We’re all mad, then.” ... , 

He laughed. “It’s a rum war. We’re itching to kill the 

blighters but we like their music.” 

“It shouldn’t be allowed.” 

He laughed again. “Tell that to the troops. 


At half-past ten Taffy was once more deposited at the 

flat, this time by young Seton who had been “" a ^ le ° 
persuade her to go on and dance somewhere. She was in 
no mood for dancing; all she wanted was tQ shut herself 
into her own room and sit there m the dark and think. 
Perhaps even to cry a little, when there was »on see. 

Softly she went up the stairs and let herself nto the flat, 
hoping to creep unseen and unheard along the passag. 
Bm the drawing-room lights were on the drawing-room 

door was wide open and Fay called to her. . . 

“Is that you, Theodora? Come in here, I m waiting 

y° u -” -g 



Taffy blinked at the sound of her voice, steely and ugly. 
“Waiting for me? You knew where I was, and it isn’t late,” 
she answered, then blinked again at the sight of Fay’s face. 

Fay was obviously in a furious temper, her eyes dilating 
and contracting in that way of theirs, her mouth stretched 
thinly, two round spots of colour burning in her cheeks. 

“Good heavens,” the girl thought, “has she found out 
that Jim was here—and heard her with Dolly?” 

“I have packed your bags,” Fay said. “You are leaving 
first thing in the morning. You can thank your lucky stars 
that I am not turning you out this very night.” 

“Packed my—turning me—what on earth-” Taffy 

gasped. 

“You know very well, Theodora. Do you think me 
blind? I have put up with it far longer than any other 
woman would have done. I knew you were very young and 
I felt responsible for you and I hoped you might come to 
your senses. I gave you time, and rope; too much of both. 
I’ve risked my own self-respect, risked becoming a byword, 
a laughing-stock-” 

“What are you talking about, Lady Trevanyan?” 

“I am talking,” Fay replied, “about your affair with my 
husband.” 

“Your husbandl Barryl” 

“Yes, ‘Barry,’ ” Fay mimicked. “How easily his Christian 
name comes to you when you are caught unawares. You 
with your ‘Yes, Colonel, No, Colonel’ in front of myself.” 

“I’ve never called him ‘Barry’ to his face in my life,” 
Taffy returned hotly, losing sight for a moment of the 
larger issue. 

“Don’t lie,” said Fay. 

“I’m not lying. What do you mean by my affair with 
him? You must be out of your mind. He and I are good 
friends-” 

“Very good friends. It’s no use, Theodora. I have seen 
it all. These constant expeditions with him—heaven knows 
to where—the way he brought you home alone that night 
from Mena House—but I shall not waste time going on 
with all this. You have abused my hospitality, behaved 
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inexcusably and I am through with you. You go to-morrow 
—I have already made arrangements for you to have a 
room at Mrs. Watts’s pension—and, if he chooses, Barry 
can follow you.” 

“But I am not through with you” Taffy cried. “It is 
absolutely false. Do you think I am going to sit down 
under this, or allow the Colonel to be so wickedly slan¬ 


dered?” 

“For your own sake, the less you say about it, the better,” 
Fay rejoined. “I have all the proof I need. What is more, 
Theodora, I have seen your Commandant this evening.” 

“The Commandant!” 

“Yes. I have told her the whole story. You are going to 
be dismissed the Service and shipped home. It is not a case 
for court martial, you have not infringed any regulation, 
but naturally they don’t want a girl of your sort in the 
Wrens—or in any other of the Services, I should imagine. 
They will, however, for your father’s^sake, simply give out 

that you have been found unsuitable. ’ „ 

Taffy drew a sharp breath. “You have done that to me. 

“I have done that to you. And some day”—suddenly 
Fay’s voice changed to a grave, almost benevolent^tone, 
curiously at variance with her watchful, evil eyes some 
day you may thank me. This wiU, let us hope be a lesson 
to you to think over and amend your ways. Leave other 
women’s husbands alone in future, Theodora. I can give 
you no better nor more sincerely well-meant advice. 

“Other women's husbands,” Taffy repeated slowly. Her 
voice, too, had changed; she spoke now as she had spoken 
to Jim this afternoon, with a strange, unyouthful siternn :ss 
“Oh, no. Lady Trevanyan, it isn’t any ^rofmin^* 
the Colonel which has upset you. That s just a lie, a thi g 
you have seized upon m get back at me. It s Command^ 
Carstairs I have ‘taken from you; you have found °u 
somehow, that he cares for me. And you can t forg.ve 

so you’ve cooked up this tale to try to nun me. 

The two spots of colour in Fay’s cheeks faded and were 
replaced by a greenish pallor. “You-you-how dare you 
say such a thingl” 
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“Dare? Why shouldn’t I? I’m not afraid of you. I’m not 
poor nervous little Dolly nor your wretched, bullied Barry, 
either.” 

“Be silent, you insufferable girl. I will not hear such 
insults.” 

“I’m not insulting you. I couldn’t. No one could do 
that.” 

The contemptuous implication was obvious. 

“You-” Fay sprang to her feet and slapped Taffy’s 

face. “Get out of this room,” she shrilled. 

Taffy put one hand up to her cheek, eyes blazing. “I shall 
not get out. You are going to hear the truth for once.” 
Her cool, stem scorn had given place to passionate anger, 
such anger as she had never before displayed and had not 
known herself capable of experiencing. 

“You want to ruin me because you have lost Jim-” 

“Lost Jim,” Fay broke in. “You little fool. When Jim 
finds how you have been carrying on an intrigue with my 
husband, under my roof, you’ll soon discover how much he 
thinks oiyou. If you imagine that you could come between 
him and me-” 

“I have come between you,” Taffy retorted, “and you 
know it. But there’s more to it than that. You’ve lost him 
by your own cruelty and spite.” 

“My—what-” 

“I mean that Jim has found you out.” 

“Found me outl Are you crazy?” 

“No, I’m not. Jim came in this afternoon, with me, while 
you were torturing Dolly because she had gone to the zoo 
with her father. Jim heard the whole thing from beginning 
to end, until he went green and I thought he was going to 
be sick and we crept away again. He asked me if such scenes 
between you and the child had happened before and I told 
him they had, often. I told him how you had made Peter 
terrified of the Colonel, too. Jim was pretty nearly sick 
again, in the car, and I don’t think you’ll be seeing much 
of him in the future.” 

Fay, staring, took a step backward, groped for her chair 
and sat heavily down. 
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“You brought him in,” she said hoarsely, “to spy—to 

listen-” She swallowed hard, and added, “But I can 

explain it all 


iom it a- 

'I don’t think so. Jim’s eyes are quite opened now. He 

realises what you are, what you have done to Barry-” 

“Barryl You—you idiot. Jim knows what Barry did to 
me and now you are going to hear, too. Barry was un¬ 
faithful, dragged me in the dust, lived for a year with some 
common slut-” 

“Common slut!” Taffy was lost to everything now but 
her consuming fury. “She’s the loveliest, the most angelic 
girl, she’s so far above you that your names shouldn’t be 
spoken in the same breath. She’s beautiful and kind and 
she’s better bred than you are—she’s everything that you 

are not-” 

“What are you saying, Theodora?” Fay had one hand 
pressed to her breast now and looked as if she were going 
insane. “You—you have seen her—but how, where 
“She is in Cairo. She’s very ill. I have seen her every 

day and she is my best friend.” 

“But—but—no, it can’t be. Is that unspeakable man 

Barry—still carrying on this vile affair?” 

“He’s taking care of her. And I am helping. And what s 
more,” said Taffy, utterly reckless by this time, Jim 
Carstairs has seen her too and thinks she is an angel and he 
says he doesn’t wonder that Barry fell in love with her, 

after being married to a woman like you. 

“This afternoon. After we left the flat. I thought he had 
better see everything at once so I drove him out to visit 

he “Jim” Fay repeated vacantly. “He-and you-and 

Barry—in league against me-” _. assured 

“Jim and I are against you, up to the hilt, T * J 
her. “I can’t speak for the Colonel, poor loyal, unfortunate 

mi Fay sprang up from the chair, galvanised to 

“Don’t strike me again, Mrs. Trevanyan, or I U hit back 

and I’m younger and stronger than you are. 
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“I’m not going to strike you, you insolent girl. I want 
to end this vulgar brawl. Will you get out of this room or 
must I ring for Osman?’* 

“You needn’t ring. I’m going. Out of this house. I’ll 
send for my bags in the morning.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. You’ll stay here to¬ 
night. It’s after eleven o’clock.” 

“Do you think I’d stay another night under your roof 
after the things you’ve said to me? Or, as far as that goes,” 
added Taffy with a sudden gamine grin which made Fay’s 
fingers crisp in the desire to scratch her, “after the way I 
have spoken to you? You deserved all I said, and more, but 
I’m certainly not accepting hospitality any longer from a 
woman I’ve had to speak to like that. I mean, there are 
certain conventions-” 

“Be quiet, Theodora. You can’t go to Mrs. Watts’s at 
this time of night,” Fay exclaimed, looking actually fright¬ 
ened because she had no mind to have it said that she had 
turned a young girl out of her house at such an hour. 

“I’m not going to Mrs. Watts’.” 

“Where do you intend to go, then?” 

“To Jim Carstairs.” And with this parting thrust Taffy 
dashed to her bedroom, caught up her hat and handbag 
and, pushing Fay aside as the elder woman tried to stop 
her, wrenched open the front door and sped down the stairs. 


Chapter Fifteen 

COMMANDER CARSTAIRS was stretched out in his 
V* on g chair on the balcony. He had worked late at his' 
office and arrived home to dine at ten o’clock, sitting in 
frowning silence while Hassan served him, eating mechani- 

tinnt m if tatI °£ S were excc< ;dingly painful, as self-revela- 
bon usuaUy is He saw himself without illusion for the first 

time and what he saw made him shrink with strong distaste 

Blind, egregious fool. Smug idiot. Dupe of a selfish 
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self-centred and bad-hearted woman. Object of pity—and 
derision—to his friends and acquaintances. Cad—yes, that, 
too. He had acted caddishly, in all conscience, towards 
Theodora Carroll. Theodora—Taffy—Jim’s fine eyes 
narrowed and his mouth contracted. Taffy—beloved girl 
—he would have given his right hand, to-night, for the 
chance which had been his and which he had so lightly 


thrown away. 

He had lost Taffy. Taffy with her bright hair and shining 
eyes and sweet, gay mouth. Taffy looking at him earnestly, 
anxiously, wanting to be friends; Taffy puzzled, her face 
crinkling, when all too often he snubbed her; Taffy flushing 
and paling, betraying her love for him that day in the 
hospital—her hand clinging to his—“Oh, my God, 
groaned Jim, remembering how he had repudiated her, 
humiliated her, recalling his solemn declaration of his 
dedication to Fay, his talk of honour, of being bound; 
bound to that woman whom Taffy, her big eyes fixed upon 
him in scorn, already knew for exactly what she was. 

“Ass; hopeless, fatuous ass,” Jim apostrophised himself, 
“you’ve got what you asked for.” And to crown all, this 
very afternoon, he had calmly intimated to Taffy that, now 

he was finished with Fay, it was her turn! „ 

“I wonder she didn’t box my ears or jump out ot the car. 
She had done neither. His hands gripped the arms ot 

his chair as he remembered how, far from dying ; 
a temper, she had turned suddenly gentle and kmd. 
was sweet-so sweet-^h, Taffy Dear, blessed child 

The loud pealing of his doorbeU brought him wtfha 
startled leap, to his feet. He had dismissed Hassan for the 
night and hurried in to see who was calling, hatmgWo^- 
hand whomever it might be for he was in 
callers. Opening the door with a jerk he saw Taffy, t 
very pale, eyes |Uttering, a look of excitement and disorder 

about her. ,, 

“You! What in the world- 

“Yes.”°He‘cto%d the door and drew her into the living- 

room. “What has happened?” 
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“Fay has turned me out.” 

“Turned you outl” 

“Yes. We’ve had an awful row. I’ll tell you all about it. 
I came to you to ask you to take me to Natalie’s. I was 
afraid of going all that way alone in a taxi at this time of 
night.” 

“I’ll take you, of course,” Jim answered, bewildered. 
“But what in the world—you mean she put you out of the 
house—like this—without even a bag-” 

“As a matter of fact, she meant me to stay until to¬ 
morrow morning. She had it all nicely arranged. But I 
wouldn’t stay.” 

“What happened?” he demanded again. “Sit down, 
child. Will you have a drink?” 

“No, thanks, I don’t need one. I feel fine. I’ve said a lot 
of things I’ve been simply bursting to say. Maybe a little 
too much, really-” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” Jim returned. “Now tell me; 
what did you say?” 

“Well, when I got home to-night after Mollie’s picnic I 
found her ladyship waiting for me in the drawing-room. 
She called me in and told me my bags were packed and I 
was to leave the house to-morrow morning. I asked her 
why and she said it was because I was having an affair with 
Barry and she would not put up with it any longer. And 
what s more, Jim, she had gone to see the Commandant 

and told her a pack of lies and I’m to be dismissed and 
shipped home.” 


“The devil you are! I’ll see about that.” 

“I knew you would,” Taffy rushed on, “I wasn’t really 
scared, but there will be a lot of trouble, all the same. Well 
I told her what I thought of her, that I knew why she was 
doing this, that it was because she had found out you— 
you liked me—and that she was furious and wanted to spite 
and rum me. And of course she denied and insisted it was 
because of Barry and said that no one could come between 

thU Tfr yOU and ‘°! d he 5 Aat y° u been in the flat 
this afternoon and had heard her with DoUy and that you 

were utterly horrified and nearly sick and had asked me if 
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it happened often and I had told you yes, often, and that 
she had made Peter terrified of his father, too, and I told 
her I had told you how hateful she is to Barry and that you 
said your sympathies were now all with him-” 

“Take a breath, Taffy, for the love of heaven,” begged 
Jim. 

She took a long breath, relaxed against the cushions of 
the broad divan. She gave him an odd litde glance from 
under flickering lashes. 

“That’s practically all,” she said, with a touch of evasion. 

“It’s enough.” He was looking at her with mingled 

amusement and consternation. 

“You don’t mind my having said it to her?” 

“Not in the least. But this business of going to your 
Commandant—that must be scotched at once. What a fiend 


of a woman.” 

'She is a fiend. I’ve always known it. Oh 

_ . m m « 1 11 / 




Taffy 






broke off as the doorbell rang loudly once more. 

Let them ring, I won’t answer,” Jim said quickly. 

You must,” she whispered, “it may be something im¬ 
portant. But I don’t want to be seen here— 

“I don’t intend you to be seen. Run in there— 

She ran in to what proved to be his bedroom. Jim strode 
to answer the insistent bell and she heard his surprised 

ejaculation.^ ^ thought you ha a gone to Port ^ ” 

and Colonel Trevanyan’s voice, troubled, jerky, replying. 
“No, it was called off at the last moment. f i 

“Come in,” Jim said in a tone of somewhat forced 

cordiality. “Has something cropped up at Headquarte . 

“Nothing that won’t wait till morning. But W came to 
ask if you would give me a shake-down for to-night Fay 
_IVe left her-she turned me out of the■ house-I want to 
avoid as much publicity as possible and I thought that if 

We ‘‘G^d O “r^0 h usr° Bo^en started violently 
dashed fto£ the bedroom ‘‘You^oo, ^oneljmvanyanl 

And both of us coming to Jun T e rself. “I’m 

peal of laughter, then swiftly controlled herseir 
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afraid it’s all my doing, but I do feel that it is the best thing 
and you will feel that, too, when you’ve got over the first 
shock. It’s much better all round and you’d never have had 
courage to do it yourself-” 

“Theodora!” Barry gasped. “You—here-” 

“Yes, it’s me. I’ve been turned out too. Didn’t she tell 
you?” 

He shook his head. “Fay said nothing of you. She has 
discovered, by some means, that Natalie is in Cairo and she 
refuses to live with me any longer. I”—again he moved 
his head with a sharp, wincing gesture—“I got away as 
quickly as I could. It was not a pleasant scene-” 

“I’ll bet it wasn’t.” 

“But”—he was still staring at her—“how do you come 
into this? What happened between you and Fay?” 

We had a terrific row.” Taffy flushed hotly and hurried 
on, “It’s a long story but part of it is that I was telling her 
what I thought of the way she treats you and of how Jim’s 

sympathies are now entirely on your side-” Barry cast 

an amazed glance at his friend who nodded grimly—“and 
then she said it was time I heard the truth about you, how 
you had been unfaithful, and she called Natalie a—a name 
—and then I just burst. I told her how far above herself 
Natalie was in every way and that she was my best friend 
and how Jim thought her a perfect angel”—Barry started 
and again looked at Jim in stupefaction—“and that is how 
she knows about it, Colonel Trevanyan.” 

“Good Lord,” cried Jim. 

“I simply bad to,” Taffy finished. 

Jim looked at Barry. “Well, the fat is definitely in the 


“It is,” Barry agreed. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” Taffy pleaded. “Honestly, I’m 

s ure it is the best thing that could have happened. It’s 
cleared the air. 


i < T affy “T 7 ~ ,> It: was tu *n to fall into helpless 

He wi P ed tos eyes. “Let’s have 

, Yo ! f look y° u could do with one.” 

Thanks. I could*-* 




Jim poured two whiskies and soda. “Sit down, old man, 
and we’ll get things straight.” 

“I should be glad to get them a bit straighter,” Barry 
rejoined. “I’m completely at sea. What does Theodora 
mean by saying that your sympathies are with me, Jim, and 
that you think Natalie an angel? Is it possible that he 
looked at Taffy. 

“Yes,” she faltered, “I’m afraid it’s me again. Colonel 
Trevanyan. I took Jim to see Natalie this afternoon. I 
had to,” she repeated. 

“You took Jim-” 

“Hold everything, Barry,” Jim put in hastily.. .Let me 
explain. As Taffy says, it’s a long story. I’ll make it as short 

as I can.” , . . 

He told his friend all that had occurred on this momen¬ 
tous afternoon. Barry listened quietly, his eyes fixedl on the 
glass which he gripped tightly in one hand. When Jim had 
finished there was silence in the room for a few moments, 

“Dear Colonel Trevanyan, don’t you think it has been 

^HeUfted 3s head then and looked at her with a glimmer 

of his old smile. . . „ 

"I’m inclined to think you are right, Theodora. 

’Oh good.” She was instantly in the most cheerful 
spirits “And you know,” she continued, you never 
would have had courage to break away yourself, woul 

y °“I’m not so sure of that. I have been seriously con- 

«“■*—**■ 

'tud.e.-do.'. do tov 

Oh, I know Fay has dismissed you to-mght h h ^ 
a rage; she’ll think better of it, believe me. And y ^ 
Peter have first claim to their father; you have got 

° f ‘Tt?slJthem I have been thinking. They aren’t my 
children; they are hers.” 


<< 
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“Peter’s your heir, Barry. He, and Dolly too, need their 
father-’ ’ 

“No.” Barry’s tone was firm. “Not in this case. They’ll 
do better without their father. Dolly is being turned into 
a nervous melancholic—because of me. Peter is becoming 
a highly strung coward. For their sakes, if for no other 
reason, Fay and I must go our separate ways.” 

“You’ll give them up to her?” Taffy demanded. “Oh, but 
it’s too cruel—you love them—and you know what she 
is-” 

“I shall have to surrender them,” he replied. “Fay is— 
legally—blameless. Whether she decides to divorce me, or 
merely asks for a separation, the children will be given to 
her. But Fay is a good mother in every way except—this 
one way. She worships them both, they will be safe and 
happy with her.” 

“But you- Oh, Colonel Trevanyan, it is so un¬ 
fair-” 

“It is the only solution,” he answered. 

“What are your plans?” Jim asked, with a glance at Taffy 
which told her to drop the painful subject. 

“I’m asking for a transfer. I have already received a 
favourable reply—into a fighting unit. I shall probably be 
posted within a very few days* time.” 

“And—Fay? Do you know what she intends to do?” 

“No. Very likely she will go back to England. It could 
be arranged, I believe, if she went by the South African 
route. I shall have to see her or communicate with her, of 
course. I fancy she will prefer to go without any publidty 
and then make whatever arrangements she chooses later on.” 

“But—Natalie?” Taffy breathed. 

“Natalie is aware of my decision,” he replied. “She 

agrees. She will be taken good care of and if—if she 

lives- ” he stopped. “We have discussed and arranged 
our future,” he added. & 

“Quite,” said Jim. “Taffy and I will look after Natalie 

awa y- Kee P her cheered up and so on.” 

^Thank you,” Barry said. 

“And now,” Jim continued, “I must take Taffy—by the 
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way, Barry, Taffy thought of going out to Natalie’s for a 
night or two. It will avoid a lot of talk, we want to hush 
this whole thing up if we can. It’s very late, however, and 
I don’t see how we can rouse them at this hour.” 

“I can give you a key, or go out with you. We can slip 
in and just rouse Mrs. Meadows without disturbing 
Natalie. Mrs. Meadows will make up a bed for Theodora 
if there isn’t one already made up and she is, as I suppose 

you know, discretion’s self.” 

“Let me have the key,” Jim said briskly. You are about 

done up; no need for you to make the journey. 

Barry acquiesced without protest; he knew that Jim did 
not want a third on the drive out to Natalie s villa. There 
must be many things he wanted to say to Theodora. 

Jim went off to get his car, telling Taffy that he would 

sound his horn three times as a signal Taffy, her fing 
suddenly shaking, put on her hat. Barry stood by the 
mantelpiece, gazing fixedly down at the empty grate. 

Taffy crossed the room to him. 

“You—you aren’t upset with me, are you. 

“Upset lith j,«l Certainly not.” He took: her snuff 
hands in his. “I am upset-I'm aghast-at whatFa^ has 
done or tried to do—to you. But as for yourself 
d °T’was afraid,” she staLmered, 1 

had taken rather a lot on myself, sort of <<Theo . 

It was Barry, then, who was cau y • a { 

j ora _Theodora—it wouldn t be the first tim , y 6 

way, that I had thought that. You am mcmr.gil 

shall not hold it against you, beheve m . t 
I am eternally in your debt. You did dear the j ^ 
brought things to a head, in more ways th • 

not say any more; you understand what _„ A 

“X,Ydo. No't only you b 
horn sounded from the street below, 
good night, Colonel Trevanyan. „ 

“Good night, Theodora. Blessy • hjs , ace 

She ran down to the car, got in, ana jim 

be ^He’s e giad it all happened,” she said, breathlessly. 
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“Is he? I dare say. Poor old Barry. What a mess he’s 
made of his life. But he’s not the only one.” 

“It’s she who spoiled his life; he couldn’t help himself. 
He was married to her.” 

“Meaning that I was not? And deliberately spoiled my 
own?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of you at all.” 

“Weren’t you, Taffy? Then couldn’t you, perhaps, give 
me just a thought or two?” 

“Please, Jim. I told you this afternoon that I was 
finished-” 

“Yet you came straight to me to-night when you were in 
trouble.” 

“That’s different,” she said, in a repressed tone. 

“How, different? Why did you do it if you were finished 
with me? It seems rather illogical-” 

“Who else would I come to? We are still friends, aren’t 
we? And besides, you have always got me out of things, 
every single time. You have always been there, mixed up 
in whatever happened to me. Even to-night, I was turned 
out of the Trevanyans’ because of you, because she was 
jealous of you and me. And you’re the only person who 
could see the Commandant—and save me—the only Naval 

bigwig I know at all—it had to be you. Just as it always 
has been.” J 


“Meant to be?” he suggested. 

“Oh.” In the darkness her cheeks burned red. “I had 
forgotten how I used to say that. I was so silly—-yet it does 
really seem as if it were meant to be.” 

“Tlien don’t you think it might be as well to give in to 
this Fate of ours and let me have the privilege of getting 
you out of scrapes for the rest of your fife? It would 
simplify existence for both of us. I might even be able to 
prevent your getting into scrapes.” 

“No—Jim-” 

“Won’t you give me a second chance, Taffy?” His tone 
was s e „°us now. “I know I don’t deserve it Lt c^t you 
forgive me? I love you-so much-more than you 
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“Oh-” Taffy began to cry. “I love you, too, but-” 

“You can’t get over my idiotic belief in Fay and my 
caddish treatment of yourself? No, I suppose it’s im¬ 
possible. I’m a pretty poor specimen-” 

“You’re not. You’re notl Don’t say such things, Jim; 
you break my heart. You are the finest, faithfullest, most 
wonderful man in the whole world.” - 

“Good Lord,” said Jim. The car swerved as he made a 

startled movement. “Taffy—you don’t mean 

“I mean that I give in. I can’t help it. I thought I could 
stick it out. I was hurt and angry and proud—but what,” 
cried Taffy, wildly, “is pride compared to love? Nothing. 

Nothing ,.” . . , , , 

“My darling girl-” They were in a secluded and 

deserted street and he drew into the curb and stopped the 

car. “Taffy, my sweet, sweet heart-” 

She was in his arms now. 

“Jim—Jim—I love you-” 

After a space he said, softly, “I’ll make you happy, y> 
and I’ll try, some day, to restore your pride too. 

She drew a little away from him, looked into his dar 


Cy ‘‘My pride?” she echoed, superbly. “Jim, when I’m your 
wife I’ll be the proudest woman m the world. Comman 

Carstairs’s wife! Good gracious! 

“But you said, my darling- ” . , i_ ol i ow 

She snuggled close to him again, her head in the hollo 

of his shoulder. «t 0 i W o V < 5 did. 

“Oh, I say lots of things,” she replied. I ^ays did 

But they don’t mean anything. Not that s °f*’ h °^ nd 
this.” She lifted her face to his and he bent hi 

kissed her. 



